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WAR MANPOWER PLANNING 


Security Board on job: One of least publicized agencies 
dealing with occupational research is Office of Manpower of Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. Board, which is staff agency in 
Executive Office of President, does not in itself engage in opera- 
tions. Its job is to coordinate and give push to mobilization 
planning activities in government agencies and private organiza-— 
tions, and to work out over-all mobilization planning programs as 
recommendations to President. 

Military-civilian conversion research: NSRB is showing con- 
tinuing interest in comparison of certain military occupations 
with related civilian jobs in order to develop plan by which mili- 
tary personnel could be called up by occupational skills in event 
of war. 

Key occupation needs: NSRB is pressing studies to test ways 
of determining mobilization requirements for workers in key occu- 
pations in selected industries. 

Manpower draft: NSRB has been working on plans for continu- 
ing in some form a Selective Service System which could be acti- 
vated in emergency. Current Act expires June 24 of this year. 

Manning tables: Board is analyzing manning table and re- 
placement schedule techniques used in World War II in order to 
improve methods of getting basic manpower information for operat-— 
ing purposes in event of another war. 

Labor—management relations: Board is studying role of local 
civic committees on labor-management to decide whether such com- 
mittees would be useful in time of war in preventing production 
stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes. 

Deferred occupations: Among work being done is development 
of list of critical occupations in essential industries in rela- 
tion to which workers could be deferred from being drafted in war- 
time. 

Vocational training: Study is being made of existing voca- 
tional education facilities and use to which they could be put in 
case of all-out mobilization. 





























Other training programs: Attention is being given to pres- 
ent in-service and executive training programs in industry in 
light of probable wartime demands for such training. 

Scientific and technical personnel: There are plans for in- 
ventorying skills of nation's scientific and technological per- 
sonnel and devising means for best use of such personnel in time 
of war in both civilian and military assignments. 

Manpower balance: NSRB is also furthering feasibility tests 
to assure that strategic military plans for wartime use of man- 
power are related to needs of civilian economy and provision of 
labor for essential production. 











TRAINING OF VETERANS 


In college: Number of veterans in college under GI Bill has 
been dropping over past three years, according to survey made by 
Veterans Administration as of November 1, 1949. College enrollments 
were 735,000 in 1949, 981,000 in 1948, and 1,150,000 in 1947. But 
proportions taking various courses have shown little significant 
change. In 1949, 23 per cent of veteran college students were 
taking liberal arts courses; 20 per cent in business administra- 
tion and other business courses; 14 per cent in engineering; 9 
per cent in teaching; 6 per cent in medicine and related sub- 
jects 

Below college level: On other hand, below-—college-level 
enrollments have been rising—850,000 in 1947, 928,000 in 1948, 
and 1,101,000 in 1949. Last year enrollments in craft, trade, and 
industrial courses accounted for 35 per cent of all veterans tak- 
ing training below college level. Another 27 per cent were taking 
agricultural courses (including institutional on-farm training). 
Seven per cent were enrolled in business courses. 

On-—job training: Number of veterans taking on-job training 
courses has toppled from 546,000 in 1947, to 393,000 in 1948, to 
285,000 in 1949. In 1949 veterans training to be salesmen and 
clerks accounted for 10 per cent of all- on-job trainees under GI 
Bill; mechanic-trainees totaled 19 per cent; those learning 
metalworking accounted for 9 per cent; the proportion of those in 
construction trades was 12 per cent. 








DENTAL APTITUDE TESTS NOW ON NATIONAL BASIS 


New testing program: All dental school applicants for fall 
class of 1951 will be asked to take a battery of exams admin- 
istered by Council on Dental Education of American Dental Associa- 
tion. Battery, designed by Shailer Peterson, Secretary of 
Council, has been in experimental use since 1946. It has been 
demonstrated, he states, that ‘‘a very large proportion of the 
dental students who were dropped or failed because of poor 
scholarship would never have been admitted had aptitude test 
scores been available on them at the time they were being consid- 
ered for admission.'' See Current News section for full story. 
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Presidential Address, 1950’ 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Professor of Education, New York University, and President of N.V.G.A. 


[' THERE IS ANY justification for a presi- 
dential address I suppose it arises from 
the fact that the president of any organization 
is temporarily clevated, like a weather 
balloon, to a position in which he is touched 
by every breeze that blows. He is thus for 
his term of office in a uniquely favorable 
position to observe the currents and the 
cross currents, the little gusts and the big 
winds, as well as the prevailing trends 
From this vantage point he miay notice and 
report to his associates some things which 
might otherwise escape their observation. 
As my modest contribution to this convention 
I shall essay such a report today 


Dominating Groups 


What you and I know as the guidance 
movement, or the profession of personne! 
work, or even as the personnel point of view 
has heen dominated at various times by very 
different professional groups, always in- 
nocently, always with the best of motives, 
but none the less effectively 

In the carly days of vocational guidance, 
the field was promoted by social worker 
interested in child Jabor, and in the transi 
tion of youth from school to work 
Parsons in Boston, Anna Reed in Seattle, 
Anne Davis in Chicago, Emma Pritchard 
Cooley in New Orleans, Edith Campbell in 
Cincinnati, all helped to bring the pressure 
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Atlantic Catv, New Jersey, March 29, 19% 


Frank - 


of organized social work upon the school 
administrators of their day, and to force our 
educational institutions to face and to ac- 
cept one of their major social responsibilities 
Guidance then was dominated by social 
workers 

In the late nineteen-twentics and carly 
thirties, guidance had been so well received 
into the public schools chat it was dominated 
by schbol administrators and professors of 
education. Richard Allen, John Brewer, 
Harry Kitson, George Myers, William Proc- 
tor, Grayson Kefauver, and others debated 
definitions of guidance, asserted that guid- 
ance was too vocational or not vocational 
enough, that education’ was guidance and 
guidance was education, or that neither was 
either, but that whatever it was it belonged 
in the schools and that school people should 
do it. In this hotel, at our annual banquct 
in 1930, President Richard Allen of NVGA 
noted with pride “‘the conquest of our as 
sociation’ by educators 

During the middle and late 
thirties, our attention was focused on the 
unemployment, of 


ninctecn- 


economic problems of 
placement, of technological change, of oc- 
cupational trends and occupational mobility 
Carroll Shartle William Stead in the 
United States Employment Service, Mary 
Hayes and Roswell Ward in the National 
Youth Administration, Howard Bell in the 
American Youth Commission, Ford Hinrichs 
in the Occupational Outlook Service, Frank- 


and 


97 
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the National 
Jerome Bentley 
the Adjustment 


Keller and Edwin 
Occupational ¢ 
and Marion 

Service 


focus the efforts 


lin Lee in 
onference, 
Irabue in 
cach sought in own way to 


t che 


upon alleviating the tragi 


guidance movement 
comsequences ot 
most of us 


unemployment, and in our pro 


fessional associations id in our prot sional 


activitn j pted leadership of those 
knew, of 
grapple with this problen 


was ! mm) 


how to 


knew, 


who 
(suidance then 


nated by momuists—including a 


good many time being, 


assumed th 


tablished 


Administration, to prov 


lassification system 


Congressional appropriation there was 


| 
1 che sive program of voca 


most j 


exten 
rutidance the worl 
! 


tional 
j 


program concety planned, 


c 


administered largely by psychologists—a 


program which might trace tts origins to the 


tric research begun a generation 


Thorndike, Te 
brilliant! 


psy hom 


earher by rman, Pinener, 


Strong, and applied to personnel 


problems by Paterson, Williamson, Darley, 


and their associates 
this program | 


Massive as | 
is, the foundations upon which it rests 


as been and still 
are 
beginning to crumble 
the publication of 
therapy the 


variously 


Starting quictly with 
and Psycho 
what 


> ; 
Counseling 


during war, we 


known as non-directive or 


centered counscling now challenges 


the wil 


of testing and diagnosis as the 


basic assumptions underlying 

? ~ 
concept 
dispensable preliminary to clinical counse 
ing. Rogers, Porter, Blocksma, 
Hobbs, Schwebel, and Zlatchin are 
that nmand a m re ct ft 
us now 


Whatever c tome ot th 


berw< psvchometrists 


( ombs, 
names 


m many of 


or 
4 


confhiet 


thera ts, the winner ts 


certain t 
! 
woilogise 


another varicty o 


) ! . ‘ ' ‘ 
the psvchologist 1 dominates 
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commands our attention, does our research 
and takes the lead in establishing our pro- 
fessional standards 


A New Profession 


All of this development, this changing 
emphasis, has been healthful. Ic has served 
to demonstrate clearly that vocational guid- 
ance is not a sub-division of soctology, nor of 
of economics, nor of 


nor psy- 


education, 

chology, but a new profession that draws 
upon the knowledge and 
other fields, 
ever way they may be useful in helping 


the techniques of al! 
to whatever degree and in what 
people to choose, prepare for, enter upon, 
upations 

time 


and progress in their occ 
Yesterday 
ing the problems inherent in defining and in 


organizing the broad guidanc 


const ler 


we spent some 
profession of 
and personnel work, within which vocationa 
guidance has found its congenial home for so 
many years. During the year ahead we wil 
consider, in leisurely fashion, whether or not 
we wish|to reorganize along the lines sug- 


gested yesterday. If we can, within a reason- 
able time, establish ourselves as a new and 
anticipate 
continued the 
This, I carnestly hope, is what hes ahead 
But it may not 


Each of the four fie! 


independent profession, we may 


healthy growth tin fucure 


ls mentioned earlier 


sociology, education, economics, and psy 


chology—has its professional workers better 
organized than we are. Each in its own turn 


might have tried to make our field a sub- 
It ts 


that no one of them has 


division of its own our good fortun 
But unless we promptly catch up with the 
procession, the psychologists, who are cur 
rently busy establishing their own profes 
sional standards and writing them into law, 
may find jt cither necessary or expedient to 
detine psythology in such a way chat it will 
include vpcational guidance, and only psy- 
chologisty will be permitted to function as 
vocational This almost hap- 
pened in New York State within the past few 
months 
Already the 
sociation has a division of counseling and 
guidance psychologists, with standards for 
that much higher than our 


counsciors 


American Psychological As- 


ad nission 


are 
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standards for professional membership. The 
same is true of the American Board of Ex- 
aminers in Professional Psychology. 

The history of other professions clearly 
demonstrates that the one with the highest 
standards in time comes to dominate the 
allied groups in related ficlds. Thus the 
medical profession dominates not only nurs- 
ing and medical technology and osteopathy 
and occupational therapy, but tr also tells the 
clinical psychologist and the general clinical 
counselor and the social worker and the 
teacher what they may do and what they 
may not, the area of activity 
affects the interests of physicians. 

It does not require fantastic reaches of 
Imagination to anticipate what may happen 
to vocational counselors and to other per- 
sonnel workers if our negligence or our delay 
forces or encourages the psychologists to 
define our field and to write our standards for 


whenever 


us. 

Psychologists ‘have made great contribu- 
tions to vocational guidance; they will make 
more in the future. But our ficld and our 
clients and we ourselves will be better off if 
psychologists, and sociologists, and econ- 
omists, and educators continue to be our 
contributors and not our controllers 

Guidance is more than psychology, mach 
more. The psychologist who undertakes to 
do vocational guidance tends, not always but 
too frequently, to do for his clients only as 
much as psychology can do. Then he quits 
For occupational information he refers his 
client to the library; for a job, to the place- 
ment office. Ourside his own specialty his 
technique of guidance is referral to someone 
else. That, I submit, is not guidance. It is 
not personne! work. A professional person 
in our field starts not with a science, nor a 
theory, nor a technique. He starts with a 
person and a problem. And then, to help 
that person, he draws on every science, 
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every theory, and every technique at his dis- 
posal, whether from the field of psychology 
or sociology, economics or education 


Pattern of Action 


So what? What shall we do about it? 
Specifically I propose five things 


1. Recognize, accept, and be proud of the 
fact that ours is a new profession, which 
draws upon but ts different from all others 

2. Recognize ourselves, and make clear 
to others, that vocational guidance requires 
knowledge, training, and skills not gener- 
ally possessed by the majoriny of social 
workers, teachers, economists, and psy 
chologists 

3. Concede readily and te all that voca- 
tional counselors, as such, are not necessarily 
qualified psychometrists nor psychothera- 
pists, nor economists, nor teachers, nor social 
workers 

4. Maintain just as steadfastly, and 
promptly write into law, the face that no 
psychologist nor economist nor teacher nor 
social worker is a competent vocational 
counselor unless he has completed the pro- 
fessional training and met the professional 
standards of our own field 

5. Join forces with our colleagues in this 
new profession of personne! work to form a 
strong and united international association 
with as many classifications of membership 
as we need, and with standards for our top 
classification that equal or exceed those of 
the associations in the related disciplines 
upon which our own is founded 


If we do these things promptly, we may 
count, I think, upon the cordial cooperation 
of the psychologists who are more than busy 
trying to define and establish their own field, 
as well as upon the cooperation of workers in 
each of the other related professions. The 
time is ripe, but we dare not delay too long 
It’s later than we think. 





A College President Looks at Vocational Guidance* 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


President of Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 


r is HARD tO make generalizations 
| about guidance which are acceptable to 
right-minded abstractions 
For example, the following three observa- 
tions will be criticized by few educators 
(1) effective education is guidance; (2) true 
education is always in a sense self-education; 
and (3) realistic guidance 1s self-guidance 
It is not difficult to present these ideas and 


NOT 


individuals as 


elaborate on them in lectures to docile classes 
in educational psychology 

It is quite a different thing, however, to 
apply these concepts of guidance and of 
education in real 
Think of putting them to work in a school for 
those who have limited intellectual endow 
ments, in a fashionable secondary school for 


educational situations 


girls, or in a conservative New England col 
lege. Let us think about the cotlege as a test 
case the 
ablest faculty members will look with amuse- 
mene at the specialized vocabulary of applied 


In such an institution many of 


psychology, professional ¢ lucation, or voca 
rional guidance 

Under the elms and behind the ivy, 
ever, there are few professors who question 
the of counseling for students 
Wirhout sacrificing ideals and modern know! 


le 


how 
importance 


edge of techniques, it is possible to provi 


} ! 


vocational and other forms of guidance in 


such an inst This can be done with 


out weakening in anv wavy the aca 
# the college 

An insticutronal case wh 
point of vi ’ ufts lle 
' 


‘ram 
bh yl] 


lege, mo 
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introduced dnd developed by Nils Y. Wessell, 
Dean of the School of Liberal Arts, and by 
the deans of the other undergraduate schools 
Tufts now has something over 2,000 under- 
graduates. Three members of the administra 
tion have Doctors’ degrees received for work 
primarily done in the field of guidance 
Others have special training in educational 
psychology 

Guidance in this institution begins in the 
admissions office. As an endowed institu 
tion in which tuition pays less than half the 
cost of operation, it 1s necessary to limit the 
numberof students admitted. An obliga 
tion to select from among those who apply 
only those most likely to profit by its educa 
tional offerings is recognized. Incidentally, 
it may be noted that an effort is made to give 
positive educational and vocational guidance 
to those who must be refused entrance 

The admissions procedures of the college 
are those which are common in many good 
institutions today. They include the filling 
out of an application form which is a de 
tailed and the 
recommendations, school records, and the re 
sults of the scholastic aptitude tests and of 
three subject matter tests from the College 
Entrance Examination Board. When this 
information has been brought together, the 
counselor 


questionnaire, securing of 


candidate is interviewed by a 
These interviews are held at widely sepa- 
rated points throughout the country. They 
are informal but after each interview a writ- 
t-the responses given by the 
candidate is made. Emphasis during the 
interview 1s given to a friendly consideration 
lid the 


idate $ 


ten summary 


of the can belief concerning 
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vocational objectives entered upon the writ- 
ten application blank. 

A study of these preliminary written voca- 
tional goals has been made. The vocational 
choice written on the admissions blank is 
actually judged to be a definitive vocational 
choice by only 45 per cent of those whose 
questionnaires have been studied. This 
means that 55 per cent admit that the occupa- 
tional choice that they give 1s most tentative 
Such students readily say that they are con- 
fused in regard to the profession or vocation 
which they ultimately desire to enter. Many 
of those who are confused in regard to voca- 
tion attribute this state to lack of knowledge 
concerning fields of work and to the absence 
of vocational counseling in the secondary 
schools which they attended 

After selected candidates are admitted to 
the college they are given placement tests of 
various sorts. The Strong Vocational Inter- 
ests Test and in some cases the Kuder Prefer- 


ence Record are also given. The Director of 


Counseling in the School of Liberal Arts, the 
Director of Counseling in the Engineering 
School, and other professionally trained as- 


sistants then hold conferences with each ad 
mitted student. At this time cach freshman 
is also assigned to a faculty counselor. Not 
more than seven students are dealt with by 
any counselor. This means that an intimate 
relationship between the academic counselor 
and the student often develops. Throughout 
the four years in college this dual counseling 
program continues. Professional guidance 
officers and faculty counselors cooperate im 
assisting the student 

The emphasis on counseling 1s more im- 
portant at Tufts than in some other institu- 
trons. At Tufts the liberal arts curriculum 
attempts to avoid both the pitfalls of the old 
free-elective system and the new authoritari- 
anism of the counter reformation in higher 
education. In trying to travel this middle 
course Tufts must try to induce all students 
to act on the belief that education 1s best 
when it ts self-directed. Effort is made by 
this means to harmonize real general educa- 
rion and specialized education which has 
professional and vocational objectives. To 
put this in another way, the program at this 
ollege is based on the view that education 
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without the motivation of properly con- 
ceived vocational objectives may be sterile, 
but that vocational education without self- 
imposed general studies is self-defeating. 

Over 75 per cent of the graduates of the 
Tufts School of Liberal Arts go on to further 
academic work in schools of medicine, dentis- 
try, law, business, or in graduate schools of 
arts and sciences. As a consequence of this 
fact, vocational placement at the conclusion 
of the four-year program ts less pressing than 
in institutions which are more directly con- 
cerned with terminal college education. Asa 
last and most important step in vocational 
guidance the college does provide a properly 
staffed placement office. Representatives of 
this office begin counseling meetings with 
individuals and with groups of students as 
early as possible. In these conferences the 
techniques of making a definitive vocational 
choice are discussed. The ways of securing a 
position in the individual's chosen field of 
work are also considered. In connection with 
this program, which carries no academic 
credit, effort is made to make available the 
best current professional job analysis mate 
rials. This office also, as far as possible, 
follows the student's career in the vocation 
of his choice after college. The information 
secured in such follow-up studies is helpful 
in further guidance of the individual and 
also gives background data which are of value 
in counseling students in succeeding classes 
The college provides interviewing rooms 
which are scheduled for the use of the more 
than 200 representatives of employers who 
each year visit the college in search of candi- 
dates for appointment in their organizations 

In outline this is the way in which one 
college tries to meet the problem of voca- 
tional guidance. How effective is this ma- 
chinery? It is expensive. It has many short- 
comings. But in general on the campus of 
Tufts there would be almost unanimous 
agreement that to abandon any part of the 
program would be a mistake. It may be 
added that this educational and vocational 
counseling is conducted in a way which al- 
lows personal advice where needed. The 
professional service is available of a psy- 
chiatrist who devotes full time to teaching 
and counseling at the college 
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One reason that this program has been 
successful is that too much has never been 
claamed for it. Those in charge of the pro- 
gram try never to forget that, as Alexander 
Pope observed, 

““Men must be taught as if you taught them 

not, 

And 


forgot 


things 


A cord 


of vocati mal 


I hope that this case history is in 
} 


with an acceptable philosophy 
From the first 1¢ must be clear to 


has 


has 


guidance 


any student that this great movement 


been truly 
leve lope i 


femocrati Guidance as it 


in all types of American 
! 


sed to cons 


trons has been ra 


ing thac stud 


ically opp 


ents are predestined by external 


circumstances to any type of work This 


philosophy of guidance then has been a great 


bulwark against totalitarianism in any torm 


and even 
other know 


ent vears the fact that the best 


against the authoritarianism that 


says, om s best 

In re 
ance 
kind of foundation in the psychological work 
In this 


guid 
is selft-guidance has been given a new 


of Carl Rogers and his associates 


room today there may be individuals who 
have very differing opinions concerning de- 
work of Rogers 
Few of 


that this 


non-directive 
fail to 
has 
oncerned 


tails of th 
counseling school us here 


realize, however program 


many sound lessons for all who are 
with an evolving and democratic vocational 
The keynote of Rogers’ 
work 15 that it gives a new recognition to the 
yunseled 


By acting on 


guidance movement 
fact that the client being ¢ must ulti- 
mately do his own thinking 
that the 
motivations of each individual can be tapped 
also protects the client the 
knowledge 
This newly 


this belief it seems deep and real 


This plan from 


necessarily incomplete external 


or even bias of the counselor 
elaborate { philosoy hy f 


avail atself of che 


guidance somchow 


seems to best of psycho 


analyti rmeory counseling 
‘cakes time | 

‘ot human action 
reports seem to ind: 
has helped many indis 
| teasi 


desirable and yet 
the case 


rc important, 
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who have been counseled im this way show 
that the technique itself helps the client take 
real his newly self-realized 
goals. 


steps toward 

It seems more and more clear that deeply 
troubled men and women and those with cer 
tain types of mental illness must cure them 
selves if they are to be really cured. As ap- 
plied in vocational guidance, this non-direc- 
tuve method also reaches deep motives of the 
personality hitherto often untouched. Cer 
tainly, if possible, it 1s always important to 
have emotional reintorcement tor any voca 
tuonal choice made on intellectual grounds 
It an individual is truly convinced that he 
has made a proper occupational choice, his 
preparation and even his later achievement 
may be reinforced by this fact 

Even without complete counseling of thi 
sort, there seem to be many indications ot the 
growing effectiveness of vocational advise 
ment in our complex society. Last year | 
served as chairman of a committee of citizens 
that had been asked to assess the effective 


j 


vocational advisement to { 


ness of disabled 
men as given under the direction of the Veter 
ans Administration in New England. This 
is not the timc_ to this somewhat 
elaborate study which 
lished. It is significant 
who had completed 

training under Publi 

showed that 84 per cent were satished with 
the counseling that they had received. This 
resulc convinced many Doubting Thomases 
of the value of the advisement guidance 
program of the Veterans Administration 


revicw 
has just been pub- 
that of the veterans 
their rehabilitation 
Law 16 study 


our 


Guidance and counseling of this sort build 
a strong America loubt that in 
our present world struggle democracy will ul- 
timately be triumphant. But the continuing 
challenge to democracy which we face is 
an incentive to make our system of govern- 
ment work at its maximum of effectiveness. 
One of America's greatest research men has 
recently said that the outstanding discovery 
of the Second World War was not the ap- 
plication of atomic fission to a bomb or the 


Few of us 


use of high-frequency oscillations in radar. 
Rather, this scientist pointed out that the 


greatest new truth uncovered in this period 
of unequaled world stress was the fact that 
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our democratic form of government, in 
spite of its shortcomings, is more efficient 
than ts the specious orderliness of totalitart- 
anism 

In some ways we -were at once more demo- 
cratic and more efficient in wartime than we 
are today. During the Second World War 
it was my privilege with a group of co- 
workers to develop and administer the 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. This was a master list of most of 
the scientists, engineers, and some other 
professionally trained individuals ot America 
This roster proved to be of importance in 
providing needed experts for special jobs in 
the armed forces and in the war economy 
It is hard to overemphasize the usefulness of 
this central list in providing information 
about individuals and in assisting in fitting 
specially qualified men and women into jobs 


which required particular combinations of 


skills. In the tumultuous demobilization 
rush following the war the Roster was placed 
in mothballs. Certainly in these days of 
uneasy peace this national master list should 
be renewed and given an even enlarged scope 
If there are jobs in the American economy 
requiring individuals with special skills and 
capacities, it does not contribute to human 
freedom to keep this information from reach- 


ing those who have the required skills. 
Technically, the Roster’s operation de- 
pended upon the use of 80-column Interna- 


tional Business Machine punch cards. The 
use of these cards in promoting real modern 
individual liberty in our technical society is 
symbolic. Everywhere we must use the 
most modern techniques in personnel ad- 
ministration. Only machines can make a 
non-machinelike life for human beings possi- 
ble in this mechanical age. 

The feasibility of a marriage between our 
modern economy and individual liberty has 
been dealt with recently in an interesting 
book about a Twentieth Century Utopia. 
One of America’s most distinguished young 
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psychologists, B. F. Skinner of Harvard 
University, has described a modern indus- 
trialized social community in his book, 
Walden II. He has pictured a society in 
which enlightened psychological techniques 
are used in the management of a thriving 
community. He pictures a smoothly work- 
ing society in which individuals perform 
many different and specialized functions but 
in which every useful clectrical and me- 
chanical device is available to help the neces- 
sary common work of man. In this imagi- 
nary society cach individual is encouraged to 
select the job which he likes best. There 
are ideas in Skinner's volume with which 
many of us may disagree. Fundamentally, 
however, his thesis scems correct in its 
emphasis on the fact that a true self-choice 
of vocation and high social efficiency are 
compatible when individuals are encouraged 
to want.to do the things which society re- 
quires to have done. Only in such an in- 
dustrialized Utopia it may be, in the words 
of cynical old Bernard de Mandeville, may 
we human beings find ourselves in ‘'a spacious 
hive well stocked with bees, that liv’d in 
luxury and case.” 

Skinner's book again emphasizes the fact 
that those who are interested in vocational 
guidance, personnel administration, and hu- 
man engineering are today living in challeng- 
ing times. Our dynamx self- 
motivated individuals need not fear either 
the ideological or the military attack of any 
soucty made up of human workers who are 
cogs im a state machine. We know that 
good mammals have always won the evolu- 
tionary race for survival over ants or bees 
But we must, it seems, keep repeating to 
ourselves our faith that growth for all indi- 
viduals, especially in the freedom that comes 
from rational self-directed choice, is an 
achievable ideal. Guidance officers know 
this. They are in the forefront of those who 
can maintain our traditions of a free civi- 
lization. 


society of 


@ 





Applications of Opinion Research to Vocational 
Guidance' 


JULIAN L. WOODWARD and LOUIS HARRIS 


The Elmo Roper Organization, New York City, New York 


EB COME BEPORE YOU as persons who are 
Wi in the field of oprmon research, 
but who have agreed to talk on the field of 
vocational guidance. It is always dangerous 
for experts in one field of specialization to 
go before a meeting of experts in another field 
and try to report ‘contributions’ of the 
first field to the second 

What we are really saying is that we are 
very conscious this morning that ‘‘a little 
knowledge ts a dangerous thing.”” But we 
are also reassured by the words of Aldous 
Huxley, who said, “If a little knowledge ts 
dangerous, where is the man who has so much 
as to be out of danger?” 

So we hope that if the facts and techniques 
we report on are not contributions at all, 
because they are either well known already 
of are not germane to your current problems, 
you will still bear with us. © 

With that disclaimer, let us immediately 
jump back onto safer ground and tell yousome 
thing first about where our thinking begins 
Our base is the sampling survey technique 
which has been developed in public opinion 
polling, marketing research, and other fields, 
a ter hnique that 
a fairly sophisticated methodology for o 


msists essentially of (1 
} 


)- 


taining samples of all sorts of populations, 


and (2) considerable know-how tn the phras 


ing and administering of quest: 
personal interviews i lrawt 
inferences from the 
' This paper was pres 
Research in Related Fic 
the NVGA Co { 


methodology of public opinion research has 
been developed and improved throughout the 
past 15 years, and the fields to which this 
social science tool could be applied have 
been expanded. For instance, 15 years ago, 
measuring people's attitudes and opinions 
was limited almost exclusively to finding out 
what peoples’ buying habits and desires were 
Since then, the application of this research 
methodology has expanded substantively to 
help find answers in such fields as community 
planning, governmental administration, eco- 
nomic analysis, public relations, and labor 
relations 

The tools of public opinion research have 
not, we surmise, been as extensively used in 
your field of vocational guidance as much as 
they have in other fields. We have a strong 
personal reason for hoping that they can 
and will be, for we believe that vocational 
guidance 1s terribly important, that it is one 
of the two or three most important functions 
of schools and colleges, and that it is still 
greatly understaffed and underfinanced on 
the American Campus. Much more money 1s 
usually spent on a single department, or a 
physical education program, than on staffing 
and equipping a vocational guidance office 
In terms of our philosophy 
that seems a lamentable 
Consequently, we are cager to make any con- 


educational 
state of affairs 


tributions we can that have any chance of 
either improving the te 


guidance or of providing 


haigues of vocational 
fata that will help 
to get the field the support it deserves 


In our research, we have already had str 
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indications of the need for services which a 
vocational guidance office can supply. Our 
large-scale national study tor Fortwne Maga- 
zine of peoples’ attitudes toward college and 
university education brought out two facts: 
1) People want their children to go to 
college, and (2) they want them to go for 
a variety of reasons, but, first of all, to get 
prepared for a vocation. Unfortunately, we 
did not ask the 6,000 respondents to tell us 
how they thought their children would decide 
for which vocation to get prepared. If we 
had asked this question we might have made 
the public demand for college vocational 
guidance explicit instead of simply implied 
It would be equally easy to develop evidence 
that vocational choice ts, along with mate 
choice, one of the most worrisome problems 
of the undergraduate. You all know from 
your own daily work, and there are abundant 
case records to prove, that failure to solve 
vocational choice dilemmas conditions the 
whole attitude of the student toward his 
college work and compromises the achieve- 
ment of all che other educational aims that 
educators think important. It would not 
be difficult with modern sampling techniques 
to put this evidence on a national scale 


However, we do not propose to talk today 
about public opinion survey research that 
bears primarily on the weed for vocational 
guidance. Instead we want to deal with 
public opinion survey methods as they apply 
to the problems that vocational counselors 
encounter in their daily work. We propose 
today to summarize briefly a series of studies 
recently made by various public opinion and 
market research agencies and report in a more- 
or-less rapid-fire fashion the findings chat 
we think bear on vocational guidance. This 
quick, over-all review will, we hope, bring 
you some information and indicate 
where more be found. More impor- 
tantly, it should serve to indicate a range of 
applicability of the sampling survey tech- 
nique im your field. Since in much of the 
research to be reported on, the vocational 
guidance implications are but by-products, 
and not the central reason for the studies, we 
want finally to make the possibility of doing 
vocational guidance research with sampling 
survey methods more concrete by suggesting 


new 
may 
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one of two types of research projects where 
we think the survey method might be more 
directly applicable and particularly helpful 


Research Projects 


Ferst, let us begin the catalogue of research 
reports with a Roper study of two national 
cross-section samples of college students, one 
designed to represent the 1949 population of 
college freshmen, the other the population of 
college seniors. Two thousand interviews 
(1,000 freshmen, 1,000 seniors made 
on the campuses of 50 colleges which were 
selected from the total list of baccalaureate 
systematic 


were 


degree-granting institutions by 
sampling at random proportionate to size 
The study was made for the Anti-Defamation 
League, and was primarily concerned with 
student anti-Semitism, but 
vocational guidance “‘findings”’ 


here are some 


that came 


out of it 


{1] Eighty-nine per cence of the freshmen 
answered ‘‘yes"’ to the question, ‘Have you 
any ideas yet what your field of major study 
in college is going to be?” and named a 
field. The top were 12 per 
who selected business and commerce, 8 pet 
cent who chose engineering, 7 per cent who 
said teaching, and 6 per cent who optimist 
cally selected medicine. It might be interest 
ing to compare those results with your own 
~<a in your own school 

12] The same freshmen were asked whe 
ther they had more or less definitely decided 
on a career to follow after they finished 
college and 78 per cent answered and 
named a career. Heading the list were 14 
per cent who named teaching and 11 per cent 
who said business. Detailed breakdowns by 
sex for these and the other ficlds are avail 
able. These data represent the pattern of 
career choices existing today among tresh- 
men in America. Time and experience, of 
course, will have a chance to modify the 
pattern to make it better fit the state of 
demand and the availability of graduate 
training facilities. But as of the moment, 
that's the way the freshmen feel abour it 

[3] Forty-two per cent of the sensors said 
they were planning to do graduate study in 
1950, and named the field of specialization 
The study therefore gives a picture of rela- 
tive demand for different types of graduate 
instruction at a time just previous to the 


chotces cent 


ves 
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filing of applications to graduate schools 

14) When asked to rate their college on 
the job it does in preparing students to carn 
a living after gra 43 per cent gave 
ic un ‘A,”’ 37 per cent a “’B,’’ and 14 per 
cemt a *“' There were very few “‘D’’ and 
E"’ ratings. Ratings on the “job the col- 
lege does in preparing students for marriage 
and family life after graduation” were 
slightly less favorable Both ratings might 
fall after a year or two of post-college ex 
and a few years of married life, 
certainly indicate little comsumer 
the two 
that che 
so casily satisfied 


iuatION, 


perience, 
burt they 
dissatisfaction 
scores Some of us 


with coll yes on 
may regret 


students seem to be 


of fe 
the list 


So i:nuch tor the farse of the series 
Number two on 
National Opinion Research 
tudy of the prestige ratings of 90 
trons The tud { 


agone by 
intervicw 


search projects 


is the Center 


OC upa 


. } 
uay was persona: 


with a national cross-section 


including about 3,000 informants. who were 
asked to give their personal opinion of she 
general standing which cach of the writ 

types of | bs Thev 


ferent were asked 


to rate each job on i fiy pornt s ale [he 


result was a Composite score for each yob and 


a prestige hierarchy o 
trom | » 


and state g ut t ry top to garbage 


upations ranging 
reme ( ustice, physician 


ye * ’ 


} 
colle oe) a t C 40hG TUK inci 


at the very bottom 


4 holog: { 


The Occupation ps) 


sie] 


nm the list, above 
lOO 


was Number 
the owner of a fi ry employing 
was Number 


labor 


ofessor 


people A colle 


~ ! 
il official of 


was Number 
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Study for B'nai B'rith 


that mav be menuoned 1s 
Roper for the Vocational 


The subject 


of Jewish 


A third study 
one made by 
Service Bureau of B'na: B'rith 
was “Problems in the Placement 
College Graduates in the Field 
Law, Accounting, and Journalism 
The informants were deans and 
/ 


heads and 


is of Engincer- 


ing, 
lepartment 
s<C hy ” Is 


placement ofhcers of 


training students in these fields 


The method 
was the informal, qualitative interview in 
a highly skilled 


rogates the respond 


which interviewer inter- 


ent, followimg a general 


question outline but phrasing the questions 
is, probing wherever it seems 
i 


sts good 


in his own wor 
and maintaining at all 
After che inter- 
writes up a 


indicated, 
rapport with the informant 
view 18 over, the interviewer 
near-verbatim account of it, and these inter 
view documents form the data to be analyzed 
shall 


Later, m another 


quote from an cxampic of this type of inter 


connection, we 
view document, from which vou will per- 


haps get some feel for the kinds of iniorma 


tion this type of interviewing can evoke 
Ie ts ampossible to summarize the results 
Suffice 


fairly 


of this study in a 
that che 


sentence or 
i tO say study cu i 
letaileds description of the which 
Liscrimination iifferent 
em 
the chances that Jews 
getting 


fields, the rationalizations used by 


ployers to justify it, 


with various attributes have of 


placed, the kinds of jobs most open to them, 


and finally some suggestions on the best 


ways for Jewish scudents to sell themselves 


to employers There was also a certain 
amount of comparative evidence on the rela 
amounts of cdiscruaminatx in the dat 
fel 1s 


the 


tive 

ferent seemed 
4 he criminatory 
practice least dis 
riminatt was by 


no means als 


National Fortune Survey 


The fou 


thonai 


present 
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jobs yielding security as agaist those in- 
volving both higher return and higher risk 
Here is a quick summary of some of the 
results 


[1] Only half the job holders said they 
wanted to continue in the same general 
field of work they were in at the ume of the 
interview. Presumably many of these young 
people were im the trial-and-error stage of 
vocational exploration and adjustment at 
the time they were interviewed. 

\2] Forty-nine per cent of the gerls of 
18-25 years do not plan to work at all 
Forty-four per cent of the men plan to go into 
business, 21 per cent choose the professions, 
14 per cent want to be farmers. 

[3] Of the young people who plan a 
career in business and who are now attending 
college, 61 per cent say they plan to go into 
business for themselves sometime, while 27 
per cent say they never expect to do so 

[4] Faced with a choice of three different 
kinds of jobs involving various degrees of 
risk, 21 per cent of those in college prefer 

a job which pays quite a low income, but 
which you are sure of keeping.”’ Forty-six 
per cent prefer a job “which pays good in- 
come but involves a 50-50 chance of losing 
in 

[5] The median expected lifetime peak 
carnings of the males in the sample was a 
modest $6,900, the median for all the college 
students (male and female) who expect to 
work was $8,600 


The four projects just summarized far too 
briefly are not the only ones that could be 
Unfortunately, time does not permit 
a description of other studies or a report of 


C ited 


the data they contain. There is, however, 
one additional research finding worth men- 
nomng 


Maladjusted Graduates 

In our employee morale studies im industry 
and in our national cross-section surveys, 
we have repeatedly come up with a fairly 
consistent funding regarding the degree of 
ollege graduates to their 
present have found that 
when questioned directly, some 49 per cent 
# the college graduares will say thacuf they 
had to do it over again and could go back 


to the age of 15, they would choose an oc- 


maladjustment of 
occupation. We 
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cupation entirely different from che one 
they are now engaged in 

Of course, this ts a dreamy-cyed question 
to ask people. Turning back the clock 1s 
impossible and the suggestion of it arouses 
nostalgic dreams which can never come truce 
But, with more practical, down-to-earth 
questioning, we have found that roughly 
two out of every 10 college graduates are 
badly adjusted to their present work situa- 
tion. We have found in repeated employee- 
attitude studies that roughly 20 per cent of 
college-trained personnel in industry say that 
they tind their work dull, drab, uninteresting, 
that they don’t like the work they are doing 
at all; and that they would willingly take 
a transfer to another department at the same 
or less pay. When asked how their actual 
work situation could be improved, they are 
most likely to say that their talents were not 
properly appraised when they first came to 
work in their jobs, and that their talents 
have not found a proper application im their 
work experience. It might be that~ this 
20 per cent can be considered a ‘normal’ 
casualty rate for any group im our society 
However, when one is reminded of the fact 
that these represent the obviously mal 
adjusted, the clearly unhappy group among 
college graduates, the figure, we believe, does 
become significant. For the chances are that 
fully another 25 per cent are only mildly 
satisfied with the work they are doing 
Seeing results such as these may help to 
explain why we feel rather strongly about the 
urgency of expanding vocational guidance 

When we were discussing and probing for 
what work had been done in the opimon re- 
search field which might be pertinent, we 
came up with several ideas as to how the 
sampling survey technique comld be applied 
in the field, beyond what has been done up 
to now, to our knowledge. We. would like 
to conclude by mentioning a couple of these 
“pic in the sky” studies for vocational 
counselors who must get the job done even 
in the Hydrogen Age 


Sampling of Employers 


The first of these studies would be a period: 
sampling of employers to provide: (1) an 
up-to-date picture of employment oppor 
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tunities in the major fields for which college 
graduates are cligible; (2) am expert forecast 
of job demand in both the short run, and the 
relatively long-run fururt; and (3) current 
figures for starting salaries in various fields 
The Occupational Information Service of the 
Department of Labor collects some of this 
information, but not on a basts which yields 
regular indexes and averages for the various 
ficlds. The study we are thinking of would 
be carned out with a sample which would 
be projectable to national index figures on 
relative job availability in different fields, 
fluctuations time 


would show over 


1s 


and 
periox 
We would go directly to employers them- 
selves instead of using indirect informants 
The validity of such data would depend 
first of all on the sample design for the 
study, and with respect to such sample 
design we are prepared to state that no in- 
superable problems present themselves. The 
major problem would be not sampling but 
rather that of deciding on the right questions 
to ask employers drawn in the sample when 
it came to interviewing them. In a sequence 
of 10 studies of wage levels and employee 
availability in a particular industry which 
we have carried on for a private client, we 
think we have gone far enough to be able 
to predict safely that this second problem of 
questionnaire construction can be also solved 
And solved in such a manner as to yield data 
that would be vocational 
counselors in the same way that marketing 
and 


Important to 


research data are to sales managers, 
cost-oftliving studies are to wage negotiators 
and social workers 

This first project would really be a pertodic 
measure of the job market for college gradu 
It would be able to spot trends and 
the ability 


of employment in various ficlds 


ates 
relative avail 


Perhaps 


accurately forecast 


you already have adequate barometers for 


measuring the changing job market Bur, if 


} 


fon t r if vou feel there 1s need -for 


believe this 


vou 
something more definitive, we 
ld furnish a socially useful ap- 


plication of opmion research 


proposal wou 


While we are reaching for pies in the sky, 
let's not come down to earth until we have 


1 our 


examined our second idea for productive 
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opinion research in your field. This project 
would consist of extended, informal, qualita- 
tive interviews with a relatively small group 
of personnel managers, who would be queried 
about what they look for in employees, 
how they size people up, what “‘little things 
they pay attention to, how they weigh t 
impressions and 
In other words, a 


scores against intervicw 
previous work records 

study of the decision-making process as it 
goes on in the mind of the man who has the 
authority to hire. On this subject, there ts, 
of course, already a good deal of information, 
especially with reference to test batteries 
used and evaluation of work but 
this study would be no great contribution 


unless it went further than thar, and really 


records, 


provided an insight into the process w hereby 
the employer finally makes up his mind about 
an applicant. As a tentative illustration of 
the kind of data that might be collected as 
a basis for acquiring the insight just men- 
tioned, let me read some extracts from an 
experimental interview the personnel 
manager of a large advertising agency 

The whole thing boi wn to this: What 


pflight mar ll 


with 


factors go into makingat thar will 
fit into this organizatior There are certain meas- 
arable qualifications thar picture 
B, Gibes 


in th 


such as educational backgt 
but I gather that vou ar 
*X' factors that 


young man will be s 


letermur 


First of all, I 
we use no aputude 
kind. We have av 
their value has yer ¢ 

Here in this organi 
multiple judgment m 
peopl 


Every cand: Jat 


30 men in the organizati 


members of the organizar: 
viewed the cand: 
ron A young 
, 
peopic 


as mal! 


four 

may sec 

made 
Of course, 

to all people, 

man cxists 

of judgment 

viewed by a number 
If we are consid 

count representatiy 


must have a 
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those he works with aed most important of ali 
in the clhents with whom he comes in contact 
He must be able to command a situation without 
appearing overly aggressive 

we measure this ability to inspire 
confidence? That is a tough onc to put into words 
One of the most important things 1s an appearance 
of maturity. I don't mean that he must be an 
old man, but he should have a mature bearing 


He should be the 


How do 


that will command respect 


type of man that when he has something to say, 


people will stop and listen. He should carry 


himself confidently and there should be an absence 
of habits such as finger pulling or twitching that 
indicates nervousness 
Integrity is an important but almost immeasur 
able factor. We have no way of determining the 
degree of honesty in any person but there are 
certain clues that we look for. Often we get a 
in the man’s own self-evaluation 
with himself in recounting previous 
he attempting to rationalize 
I interviewed a chap not long 
ago whoa was the most sclf-critical in- 
dividual that | have ever met. He was much 
harder on himself that anyone else could possibly 
I would stake my bottom dollar that 


clue to this 
Is he honest 
job experiences or 
previous farlurcs? 


probably 


have been 
he was honest. But then again, you never can 
tell, I may be wrong 

difhcult thing to 
have no clues. If the 
man has a good war record the chances are that 
His previous job record also 
gives us an indication. If he has jumped from one 
job t the other over a period of years I would 


Dependability is another 


measure but there again we 


he is dependat 


question his de pe ndability 

There is probably no sect formula for digging 
factors in the background of any 
Probably the best way to dig into 


out the xX’ 
individual 
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these underlying characteristics is to let the person 
talk at length about himself, his jobs, his personal 
life, or amything clse he wants to talk about 
During the course of the conversation little flags 
pop up every once in a while. From these clues 
we get at least some idca of the personality and 
character of the job candidate, Of course, we are 
not always right. There are plenty of times 
when one can jump to the wrong conclusion 

No doubt many of you will deplore some 
of the attitudes of this personnel manager 
and perhaps wonder about some of the infer- 
ences he draws. But remember he hires a 
great many people. And perhaps you will 
agree that if this interview were multiplied 
by 100, we would begin to get the basis for 
some generalization about personality evalua- 
tion methods as they are actwally practiced 
in employers’ offices. A picture of the cur- 
rent state of the art would thus be obtained, 
which might lead eventually to improve- 
ments init. The vocational counselor would 
perhaps also get a clearer idea of how to 
prepare his clients to meet and sell themselves 
to personnel officers 

This review of some past and possibly 
some future studies may be sufficient to sug- 
gest, with some concreteness of illustration, 
how a new technique that has developed in 
connection with general public opinion 
measurement studies and marketing research 
in business may possibly be useful in-your field 
of endeavor. You who work in this field 
can evaluate our attempted contributions 
better than we can-—we leave them, there- 
fore, in your hands. 
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HE suUBjecr oF Occupational mobility 
{poten members of the learned protes 
sions may be approached from several dif- 
ferent points of view The cconomist will 


be concerned with over-all questions of 
demand, supply 


resource: Is the 


and utihzation of man- 
supply of 


flextble to 


} wewer pr - 


fessional personnel sufficiently 
meet changing requirements, of is its rigidity 
a hindrance to needed shifts in prod CtIOM OF 
activities? Is the economic and 
social investment in professional training 
Are our most 


cs effectively 


research 
securing a maximum rerurn? 
highly developed human resour 
utilize 1? 
To edu 


curriculum building, occupational mobility 


attonal authorities responsible for 


has implications from the viewpoint of both 
1 Wher« 
herween 
Does tl 


in ividual and soct should 


the emphasis be hast 
highly 


training . 


SH taliy 


cupational 


Marrow tr 


g him 


isin 
tional planni 


ana 


be able to some other equally 
congenial and well-paid employment? What 
are his chances for ahead in his 
chosen field? 

Unfortunately, answers to 
cxist 


transfer to 
getting 


most of these 
quéstions do not yet research in o«¢ 
cupational mobility, as in the 
of labor mobility, ts so far extremely limited 
The ideal study, follow the 
work histories of a representative 


general field 
which would 
group of 
with traiming in specified 
fields into which 


college graduates 
subjects and discover the 
they moved and the factors underlying their 
occupational shifts, has not yet been under- 
taken. Practically all existing studies start 
from che 
persons currently employed tin 


opposite end, with a group of 


a given field, 
workers’ current jobs 


and compare these 


with their employment some yvcars before or 


with cher fields of training This ts a much 


casier, more practicable approach, but it 
certain 
Neve 


that 


throws light on only types of oc- 


cupational mobility rtheless, the ex- 
a significant degree 
j 


geographic and 


lata indicat 


isting 
of mobility, both occupa 
among professional per 


for further 


tl ynal, foes exist 


1 | } 4 
sonnel Thev underline the n 


research to delimit the areas and patterns of 


movement, th inds of persons involved, 
and the f } 


actors W icn 


Geographic Mobility 

Itc would be valuable 
and exact information 
movement of professional personne! Studies 
of industrial workers such as that made by 
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Lioyd Reynolds and his assoctates* ‘suggest 
that most wage carners have very limited 
geographic mobility. However, the broader 
frame of knowledge and the wider horizons 
of the educated members of the community 
have brought about a geo- 
graphically wider labor market for pro- 
fessional workers than exists tor the labor 
force as Several pieces of evi- 
lence point to this conclusion: Professional 
workers customarily obtain jobs not through 
an employment office in their locality but 
through channels such as college placement 
and professional societies, which 


apparently 


a whole 


scTvices 
may be located in entirely different parts of 

In certain fields such as college 
movement up the promotional 
requires geographic mobility 
construction 


the country 
teaching, 

ladder often 
In some professions 
engineering, the inherent nature of the job 


such as 


may require movement trom one locality to 
another. The limited statistical 
data available also bear out the supposition 
of a relatively high degree of geographi 
mobility among professional personnel 

In 1940, the Census for the first time ob- 
tained information on the residence of the 


extremely, 


population five years before the Census date 


Whereas only out of every seven em- 
ployed men in the country had changed his 
state of residence 1935 and 1940, 
one out of every tour professional and semi- 
professional men had About the 
same proportion held for employed women 

A report recently issued by the Bureau of 
the same de- 
movement among engineers in the 
seven-year period, 1939-1946 Nearly one- 
third of the survev had 
their troii 
another at once during 


than 10 per 


one 


hetween 
' 


done so 


Labor Statistics shows about 


gree of 


engineers in the 


changed employment location 


State to least 


one 
these 
ent reported two or more such shifts 
Over longer ™ rtods of rime the proportuon 
of professional persons migrating has prob- 
This is tndicated by 
entists included in the 


seven vears, and more 


ably been much larger 


an analysis of the s« 


v is and Joseph Shiset Job Heortzon 

~ York: Harper and Brothe ly4y 
*U. §. Deparrment ot Labor, Burcau of Labor Stratis 
cics, Employment Outlook for Emgineers (fulletin No. 968 


19§0), page 75 


“— 


1938 edition of “‘American Men of Science.’ 
Four-fifths of these scientists were living in a 
state other than the one in which they were 
born. The 1940 Census found that less than 
a third of the total population were either 
living outside their native states or were 
foreagn born. In the native white popula- 
tion, the proportion of interstate migrants 
was only about one-fitth 


Occupational Mobility 


movement 
less cx 


Occupational mobility —that is, 
between specialtics—is 
tensive among professional 
geographic migration. In view of the large 
investment of time and money which mem- 
bers of the learned professions have had to 
make in their training, it might be expected 
that they would tend to enter and stay ina 
single field. The available sug 
gests, however, that there is a significant 
from one specialty 


probably 


workers than 


evidence 
amount of movement 
to another, even among Ph.D.'s 

The National Roster, which 
during the war,cto obtain as complete a list 
as possible of {the nation’s scientific and 
specialized personnel, ts one source of in 
formation on this subject. A count of the 
Roster registrants revealed that of 
who had received Ph.D.'s between 1900 and 
1941 and who reported their present specialty 
biological and agricultural 


was sct ul 


those 


as one of the 
sciences, 33 per cent had done their major 
study im another field However, regis 
trants in the physical sciences showed a 
very much smaller proportion (only 7 per 
cent) whose 
outside their current specialty 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics ts 
making a study of scientists included in the 
1949 edition of ‘American Men of Science, 
in cooperation Department of 
Detense. A preliminary few 
thousand of 
fourth employed outside the field of cheat 
highest degree Asin the case of the Roster 


the biological and agriculcural 


major academic training was 


now 


with the 
count of a 


these scientists shows one 


registrants, 


{ sand At 
tract! ) ren XC ll 
August 16, 19 ly)-4 

S Ernest V. Hollis, “Status of Research Personnel, 
Journal! of Hegher Education, XV 111 December, 1947), 46 


. 
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scientists had the highest proportion of out- 


transfers, and the physical scientists the 
lowest 

One question which we expect to explore 
further, 1s whether there ts, as the figures 
suggest, a real difference in degree of mobility 
as between biological and physical sciences 
Ir may be that the apparent difference 1s a 
ent of definition, resulting largely 

from the tact that 


defined 


biological 


are customarily more mar- 


rowly than physical sciences Entomology 


logy, for example, are recognized as 
but they may be quite 

each other as subdi- 
h as nuclear physics 
and 


as organs inorgant 


A furcher analysis of the Roster 
ort to this line of reasoning 
n, one-third of the registrants 


| | 


the biological and agriculeural sciences 


ived the doctorate in 


were found to have re 


r than their current specialty 


roportion of mobile scientists drops 


) per cent when the analysis ts 


to movements to wholly unrclated 


helds. Ot the parasitologists, for example, 
nly 28 per cent had majored in that par- 


{ the 
Only 1 per 


ent had receive 
1 field 
shifted from an 


ticular field, but 71 per 


, 
foctorate in ai relat 


cent had unrelated 
tudy 

In engineering, the 
tremendous vVariats 
transter from the 
are verv narrowly defined 
Labor Statistics 
classthed the 1 
| rval, 


chanical, and mining and 


' 
fields-—chemical, 


metallurgical engi 
neering, berween 10 and 36 per cent of the 
engineers employed tn cach of these ticlds 


had received the lucation in some other 


ith che 


of flexibility 


metallurgical 


reported by 
enginecrs 
Chemists and rs likewise 
have a considerab legree of mobility 
the American 


urea t Labor Stratis 


Laguneers \ Ballet No. 968, 


|. May 


Chemical Society, presumably the most well- 
established members of these 
professions, found that slightly over one- 
fourth were employed in a field other than 
their major field of education at sore time 
during 1941, 1942, or 1943.7 One out of 10 
more once during the three- 
year period—out of their field of educatidn 
and back into it, or into yet another field 
These suggest that all the 
studies quoted above, which compare em- 
ployment at a given point in time with a 


and stable 


moved than 


last figures 


scientist's ficld of education, underestimate 
the amount of transfer from one ficld to 
another. Preliminary data of the current 
BLS study of the occupational mobility ot 
that 
rumber of movements are underestimated by 
such studies, but also the number of persons 
who transfer at in their lives 
For instance, of a group of 165 scientists 


scientists suggest not oniy the total 


some pornt 
trained in physics and currently employed 
in physics for whom the first and two inter- 
mediate jobs are known, 31 had worked tn 
some other field of science in one of these 
three jobs. Many of the 31 had been em- 
ployed in engineering at one time or another 
A few had work 
physics but had quickly shifted to enginecr- 


started their history in 
ing. Some had appeared at one time to be 


clearly established as mathematicians, having 
their first job and cwo later jobs in this field, 
while others had appeared to be as securely 
anchored in chemistry, bur all had returned 
to their first Biology and 
clectronics were other ficlds to 
which physicists in the sample 


transferred temporarily 


love, physics 


the two 


group ha i 


that 
the permutations and combinations of fields 


These and other case histories show 


are indefinitely great even for persons with 
scientific training who are currently engaged 


in scientific work. Burt the data also sug- 


gest that, for such scientists at any rate, the 


area of movement is restricted to related 


tields 

How many graduates are there who, for 
some reason—cither lack of opportunity in 
their field of study or superior offers else- 
drew, |r., “Professional Chemical Workers 
reprint trom Chemsca! and Engineering 
Nos. 10,1] 6, 19, 1944), 16 


? Fraser, An 
in War and Peace, 


News, XXU 
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where—<drop out entirely from the area of 
their academic training, and what happens 
to them? All the information we have been 
discussing is limited to people within a given 
profession, educated either in that or a re- 
lated area. But labor market studies indicate 
that young people under 25 are the most 
mobile segment of the population, occupa- 
tionally, geographically, and industrially 
The few scattered follow-up studies of 
college and professional school graduates 
suggest an even more complex pattern of 
occupational movement than is brought out 
by analysis of established professional men 
The number of persons who drop out of 
their field of study upon graduation is un- 
doubtedly determined to a considerable ex- 
tent by conditions. A 
survey of engineering graduates of 1931 
through 1934, made in November, 1934, 
showed that around one-fourth were in 
commercial occupations and only about one- 
half had engineering jobs.* Even in pros- 
perous years, however, a certain number of 
graduates take jobs- outside their ficld of 
training. There was a shortage of engincers 
in 1947-1948. Burt at least one out of every 
10 of that year’s graduates from the Stanford 
University engineering went into 
selling or non-engincering jobs. Other sur- 
veys of the placements of graduates also 
indicate how incomplete a picture of mobility 
one from limited to ¢s- 
tablished members of a profession. What- 
ever the limitations of these studies, how- 


general economic 


school 


obtains studies 


Placement Sur 
November, 


M. Boring, “College Graduate 
Journal of Engineering Education, XXV1 
, 200 
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ever, and despite great gaps in our know!l- 
edge, no one can review the existing ma- 
terial on mobility in the learned professions 
and continue to cherish the idea that a 
scientist chooses his profession in his carly 
years and stays with it the rest of his life 

Thus, it is reasonably certain that scicn- 
tists and engineers can and do shift from one 
specialty to another. If such movements 
were merely random, they might 
cach other out and have no cconomic signi- 
ficance. The BLS study 
cates, however, that members of this pro- 
transferred during the war trom 
normal peacetime industrics such as con- 
struction to war industries, notably 
craft and chemical products. Sizable num- 
bers also shifted from one branch of the 
profession to another (for example, from 
civil to mechanical engineering) apparently 
in response to wartime needs 

Our current study of mobility among nat- 
ura! scientists should give us more detailed 
knowledge as to the flexibility of that highly 
trained section of our labor supply 

We hope this study will throw light also 
on other questions of interest in vocational 
guidance. Which related to 
each other in patterns of transfer? To what 
extent do students’ 
study come into play in their work ex 
perience? Is there any relationship, posi- 
tive or negative, between mobility and 
success? We believe that such information 
will be helpful to students and counselors 


cancel 
of engineers indi- 
fession 


alrt- 


sciences afe 


secondary courses of 


in planning courses of study, and chat it will 
contribute to greater case and readiness of 
adjustment in times of changing demand for 


scientific personnel 


Sd 
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UNIFICATION—A Look 


I, The Suggested IPGA and the Future of the Vocational Guidance Movement 


Donato E. Super, Teachers College, Columbia 


University: \ have the feeling that this 1s a 
momentous evening in the history of voca- 
cional guidance, not because of the weight of 
any remarks that I shall make, but because 
of the rmportance of the issues which we are 
onsidering and of the fundamental nature 
of the decisions which our discussions fore 
shadow. Indeed, I feel as though the shades 
of Frank Parsons, Anna Y. Reed, Richard 
Allen, and the other pioneers of our field 
were with us tonight, listening to our de- 
liberations and hoping that qur decisions, 
statesmanlike 


will be truly 


onside ring the fucure of the voca- 


when made, 


For w ar 


cional guidance movement, to the launching 


of which these men and women devoted the 


major part of their working lives. They have 


a stake in these issucs. So do we, who are 


lay carrying on in ther places So do an 


Tok 
of other men and 


tak 


] 
also 


even larger number women, 


who will in duc 


More 


larger number 


our places 
n 
I 


important st do an even 


of boys and girls and of men 


and women, who tomorrow and in the mor 


discant fucure will enter the world of work 


their wav 


may do well to sec what suggesuons emerec 
for our guidance as proposals tor acrion come 
before us 


Values to be Preserved 


1. Help in Making Vocational Choices and 
Adjustments. Young people and adults need 
help in making plans for their development 
through and adjustment in educattonal and 
vocational activities. We have ample evi- 
dence to this effect, tn carly studies such as 
Anna Y. Reed's Human Waste mm Fducation, 
in more recent studies such as the New York 
Board of Regents’ When Youth Leave School, 
current reports like Hollingshead's 


picture of Elmtown's Youth. That this help 


and in 


must be trained and expert has been demon 


strated bv the fathure of guidance given bv 
general cducators in orienting youth to the 
world of work, and by the inadequacies of 
guidance as given by persons in 


not become familiar 


vocational 
kindred fields who hav« 
yurces, and lore of 


that 


with the tool 
he vocational c lor. Itisaxiomatt 
we want CO scx vouth and adults 


lave access tO vocational guid- 
rced them 
for | 


trom long experienc 


ince services when and as they 


2 Special Recource 


wal iona 
Counseling. We know 
that, tf a counselor 1s to help young people ot 
adults to make adequate plans for and ad 
justments to thc W 


have at hand a 


wid of work, he mist 


Varictyv of sfx tal cools. re 


sources, and intormattor H must have 
well-constt 1 and v; ated vocational 


tests; information concerning the nature, 


extent, and ality of educational oppor- 


tunitics; pational descripuions which 


give a clear picture of duties, worker char- 


acteristics, training, means of entry, lines of 
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promotion, and trends in the field; contacts 
with and specific data on employment oppor- 
tunities appropriate to his clientele; and 
finally, knowledge of and skill in the use of a 
variety of interviewing and other methods 
which are valuable in helping clients to 
work through and solve problems of voca- 
tional planning and adjustment 

3. Consultants in the Analysts and Use of 
Human Resources. During the economic de- 
pression of the 1930's, when human resources 
were more numerous than our economy 
seemed co require, during the war years 
which followed, when manpower was at a 
premium; and after the war, when man- 
power was being redistributed, specialists in 
vocational guidance were called upon to 
serve as consultants to and directors of a 
variety of projects designed to conserve and 
effectively use these human resources. We 
served with the revivified employment serv- 
ice and with the emergency work programs 
ot the 1930's; we held key posts in the War 
Manpower Commission, in war industries, 
in Selective Service, and in the Armed Forces 
during the war, and we have helped to 
shape, direct, and carry out the demobiliza- 
tion programs of both Armed Forces and war 
industrics during the post-war years. So 
great was the necd: for vocational consultants 
and counselors during these three important 
periods of recent history that large numbers 
of new members were recruited by our spe- 
cialty, and many specialists from the kindred 
fields of social work, clinical psychology, 
and economics were drawn in temporarily 
Clearly, we have a responsibility to society, 
and to country, tor maintaining our 
profession in a state of readiness, not only for 


our 


current service, but also for expanded serv 
and distribution of 
our human resources. The growth of Human 
Resources Research and Development work 
in the Armed Forces in recent years ts an 
indication of possible fucure demands which 


ices, in the analysis 


may be made upon us 


Problems in Preservation 
of These Values 


What are the problems which we face in 
attaining these objectives? Let us examine 
each of these in terms of the ways in which 
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they manifest themselves, frst, in a separate 
Vocational Guidance Association; secondly, 
in a unified Personne! and Guidance Associa- 
tion at the Association level; and finally, ina 
unified Association at the Drezsion level. 


1. Identity. Separateness means a clear-cut 
identity for the vocational guidance move- 
ment. As an association devoted to voca- 
tional guidance, we stand out as the official 
and proper spokesmen for that field, easily 
recognized as such by anyone secking voca- 
tional consultants or vocational counselors 
At the Assoctation level, unification means 
identification with a broader movement, 


perhaps eventually with all groups actively 
and professionally interested in guidance and 


personnel work. In exchange tor some loss 
of identity we gain a broader base. At the 
Division \evel, unification means a distinct, 
but to the outsider probably clear, 
identity--a state or province 1s not as well 
known outside of its country as in it 

2. Strength Separateness of Our associa- 
tion means that when it speaks, the voca- 
tional guidance movement. speaks with the 
authority of a professional association; when 
it gets a hearing it ts hearc, but it may not 
get a hearing in some places. Unification 
means, at the Association level, ability to get a 
hearing more often, because of the broader 
base; it means a louder voice because of a 
larger membership; but it may mean a some- 
what less positive voice, because it will rep 
resent a greater variety of opimions and 
points of view. Ac the Dirrsion level, how- 
ever, the movement may be able to speak 
more positively than ever, because the crea- 
tion of a Division of Vocational Guidance 
in a Personnel and Guidance Association 
should result in our having a more unified 
and united Divisional membership working 
more harmoniously together and with our 


less 


kindred specialties 

3 Coo peration 
know it in the National 
ance Association has made it casicr than it 
might otherwise have been for us to obtain 
the cooperation of certain kindred profes- 
sional groups, particularly the vocational 
educators. At the same time, the barrier 
created between the vocational and other 
aspects of the guidance movement has had 


Separateness as We now 
Vocational Guid 
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digress 4 
In a 


Let me 
this statement 


' 
unfortunate results 


moment to document 


many 


large mental hospital in the East, and in 
the Middle Wese, 


with no experience 
, 


inother in new clinical 


psychology interns and 


no training in 
counseling cases to work with at 
that 


vocationa guidance are given 


vocational! 
first bex 


ause it Is believed they are 


safe even for untrained beginners; in univer 


sities Which have training programs for both 


{ 


' i 
vocauonal counselors and clinical psycnolo 


gists, there 1s a tendency for 


latter field that 


lents in the 
first 


stu 


to believe they come 


prestige Ss ile, he one 


we see the 


in the ausc, as 


put it, 


whole person, but you see only 
| 
; 


i 
in As if one could doa 


' 
one small part ot 


good job of vocational counseling without 
taking the whole person into account, or 
work with the whole person when not quali- 
hed to hely 


justment! 


with vocational choice and ad- 


Our very strength as a movement has ag- 
gravated rather chan relieved this situation 


sent established 


programs of vocational and ed 


the 


Some mental hygienists re 


ucational guid- 


ance 1n schools, because they believe 


that they distract attention and energy from 
the improvement of personal and social ad- 
jusement. For example, in one school system 
in which a clinical psychologist followed a 
onal counselor as director of guidance, 


the streneth of the vocational guid 


vocat 
ance pro- 
gram ts being sapped while the limited staff 
of counselors bend their efforts to develop- 
a program tor the improvement of per- 


} 
sonal an The new 


ing 


! fires 


social adjustment 
tor has given many of his staff and profes- 
ling that he ts unsym 
Separate 
ness, then, seems to breed resentments and 
rivalries the 
at the Assocration level, a better 


various specialties in guid- 


sional triends the tee 
pathetic to vocational guidance 

Unification should mean, on 
other hand, 
integration of the 
~pportunity for mutual under- 
If broad 


policies are determined by professional groups 


ance, better 


standing, and better cooperation 


which include the various specialtics, it 
should be easter for different kinds of special- 
ists to work together on the job and to sup- 
specialists Ac the 
should mean free- 


interest, 


port che work of relate 
unification 
concentrate on 


Deveszon level 


dom to our main 
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less bothered by professional rivalries. It 
should make it easier for vocational coun- 
show an the 
student or the whole client, as more 


sclors to interest in whole 
cordial] 
relations with related specialuics should 
make it unnecessary the 
aggressive vocationalism to which we some- 


times resort when attacked by “generalists 


for us to assume 


4. Public Relations. As a separate move- 
ment and association we have had excellent 
public relations with some educators and 
social workers, who feel that we have some- 
thing definite to offer that their students and 
chents need. Thus we have some 
schools and agencies which have no use for 


j 
gcncTai 


entrée to 
guidance, or clinical 
psychology At time, 
found it difhcule or impossible to work in 


mental hygiene, 


the same we have 
other schools which have equally little use 
for statement, 
£00, rash need 
Let me therefore refer to a 
letter which I recently received from a former 


student, who wrote that in her school system 


vocational guidance This 


may seem enough to some 


documentation 


the very is taboo, 
that 


they 


term vocational guidance 

if any students were to seck 
would be well advised to speak 
But the job chis 


system 1s 


and 1obs 
there 
only in terms of gusdance 
doing in that 


alumna is school 


ot voca- 
tional guidance. Instances such as this could 
be added to indefinitely As a 
Association, we would risk weakening our 
case with and 
strengthen it with the anti-vocationalists 
Perhaps we would be better able to broaden 
the understandings and programs of both 
If so, unification of the specialty 


what she learned to do as a student 
unified 


the = pro-vocationalists 


groups 
associations would be beneficial 

5. Unity 
ing the needs of a great variety of members, 
NVGA ts heterogeneous and divided intern- 
ally. The 20-year-old struggle about chang- 
ing our name and purpose ts evidence of this 
We have made great strides despite this 


As a separate association mecet- 


division of opinion and diversion of energy, 
but further more 
rapidly if we were a less heterogeneous or- 
ganization. A unified Personnel and Guid- 
ance Assectation would be even more hetero- 
geneous in its Composition, and would have 
very real growing pains. But the vocational 


we could progress and 
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guidance movement would gain internal 
strength because our more restive members 
would find outlets in other divisions of the 
broader association, while those of us who 
wish a special focus on vocational guidance 
would be active in a smaller and more united 
Diviston of Vocational Guidance 
6 Focus As a separate 
NVGA 1s able to focus on well-defined and 
limited objectives. A Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association would necessarily have a 
wider focus and include a greater variety of 
objectives But the sharper focus made 
possible by a unified and homo- 
geneous Vocational Guidance 
would probably make possible more effective 
work even than that done by a separate Voca- 
rional Guidance Association 
Standards. As a separate association we 
have two levels of membership, one virtually 
without standards designed to include those 
interested in movement, and one re- 
quiring the equivalent of an M.A. in voca- 
tional guidance and four years of appropriate 
experience. The Unification plan provides for 
two levels of Assoctation membership, one 
based on interest or employment and the 
other on a year of training in personnel or 
guidance work. These standards are on 
the same level as NVGA’'s, but even broader 
Standards of training and prac- 
tice in vocational guidance, as in other 
specialties, would be safeguarded by three 
levels of Divestonal membership, comparable 


association, 


more 


Division ot 


our 


in content 


to the two we now have, plus a third re- 


Il. A Member of N.V.G.A. Looks ar 


Crurrrorp P Froenticu, Specialist for Train 
ing Guidance Personnel, Division of Vocational 


Education, Office of Education, Federal Security . 


Agency: This morning you heard the report 
of the Committee to Consider Unification 
It was my privilege to serve with Mr. Darling 
as NVGA’'s representative on that committee 
In one sense, the extent to which you agree 
with the report :s a measure of how well Mr. 
Darling and I represented you. We trust, 
however, that you will not charge us with 
failure to represent you adequately, if you 
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quiring the doctorate. Divisions might ex- 
pand these requirements if they so desire, 
and we could specify content in such a way 
as to further raise standards 


Some Suggestions 
for Our Guidance 
some of the 


Having surveved organiza- 


tional strengths and weaknesses which we 
have encountered in the developing voca 
tional guidance movement, and having con 
sidered some of those which we may en 
counter in a unified association with specialty 


ask 


the direction of our 


divisions, we may now what sugges 


thons emerge for next 
steps. I have three suggestigns to make 
although others may have occurred to you 


They are as follows 


Let us seck the strength of cooperation 
and numbers 

Let us seck the 
geneity and unity 
Let us strengthen the vocational guid- 
ance movement by making its organi- 
zation and standards truly profes- 
sional, and its working relations with 
other specialties close and cordial 


sereneth of homo 


As I understand ir, the best way to accom- 
plish these objectives ts through a unifica- 
tion plan like chat submitted by the CGPA 
Study Commission, in which an inclusive 
association would provide a fitting place 
for a sharply focused, professional, specialty 


division 


1.P.G.A, 


disagree with portions of che report No 
report of the stewardship which you en 
trusted to Mr. Darling and me would be 
aboveboard unless it revealed that at umes 
during committee discussions, compromises 
These compromises sometimes 
mmenda- 


were in order 
may have resulted in committee re 
tions not wholly in accord with your ideas 
If such is the case, may | ask thar you send 
your comments concerning the committee 
report to Hilda Threlkeld, Chairman of the 
Committee, to Mr. Darling, or to me. Of 
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course, comments are also solicited 


luring the discussion period to follow 

So far, I have been speaking as one of your 
the Committee to Con- 
But my task tonight ts 
not that of a committee member-—defending, 
interpreting, or selling the report. Rather, 
I view my task as one of the five thousand 
NVGA to examine critically the 


your 


representatives on 
sider Unification 


members 


report im terms of what it means to you and 


to me as individuals. To put it bluntly 
What will the proposed international Personnel 
and Gutdance Association do for us?) What will 
we get out of if 

Such a task leads naturally to the ques- 
tions, ‘What does NVGA do for us?” 

Why did we join NVGA?”” From conversa 
colleagues, I have gleaned a 


tion with my 


they participate in 


number of reasons why 
NVGA I shall lise the more prevalent 
reasons and attempt to pertinent 
conditions in the present and 
as they might be under the proposed IPGA 


contrast 
organization 


set up 

One of the principal reasons for joming any 
professional organization ts the desire to be 
professional 


pro 


d > vour 


acquainted with 
Such 


vide us with a necessary stimulus to 


come better 


colleagues acquaintanceships 


job better They give us opportunities to 


test our ideas, to 


exchange 

keep abreast of current trends and new de 
velopments.  Likewus« 
acquaintanceship gives us that fecling of 
of being a part of a large and ef- 
In NVGA we have excel 
colleagues 


UP tons, tw 


a wide professional 


belonging 
fective movement 


lent meet oul 


oOpportunitics to 
Few professional associations can match the 
helping us 


effecurveness of local branches in 


to become acquainted with many persons tn 
our local communities. But many of us are 
1 


to feel lost ar naronal conventions 


beginning 
hecause we see so many persons we do not 
know. Will IPGA improve the 
ties tor meeting our colleagues? 
present branch structure will remain the same 
under IPGA, our most effective get-ac- 
device ts aor affected. The national 


Opp rtunt 


Since our 


quattited 


Convdntions wall probably be larger than 
But at 
Guidance 


hold 


the 
un 


this one these mvennons 


Vocational 
doubtedly 


Division. would 


manv separate meetings 
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These would allow those of us particularly 
interested in vocational guidance to concen- 
trate our efforts to know others with similar 
interests 

But the most important change from the 
angle of meeting our fellow workers 1s the 
proposed regional organizations within 
IPGA: In considering this point, we should 
remember that NVGA has at times sponsored 
regional meetings which accomplished many 
of the goals set for the proposed regional or- 
ganizations Unfortunately, these have 
fallen short, because they have had no con- 
tinuity. In IPGA, regional organizations, 
cutting across all professional lines, would 
provide frequent and continuing opportunt- 
ties for broadening our acquaintanceship 
And they would probably do this in a setting 
much more conducive to friendship and 
gemutlichheit than a national convention 

The desire for prestige is another reason 
why some of us are members of NVGA 
Ever. though some of our fellow members 
would deny this, most of us ‘realize thar, 
like other humans, vocational counselors 
strive for prestige. Or, said in words we 
might use with a counselee, “All of us want 
others to*think well of us" The NVGA 
does, of course, contribute to our prestige 
The reputation of NVGA ts great among lay- 
men. QOur excellent Journal, the vigorous 
work of the Ethical Practices Committee, 
the setting of standards for occupational 
research, the leadership of NVGA in the 
joint study of counselor preparation, and a 
host of other activities have won the in- 
creasing respect of other professional groups 

But still we must acknowledge that our 
association does not occupy the same posi- 
tion as the well-known national groups of 
physicians, lawyers, and = psychologists 
There are many reasons for thyjs. But cer- 
tainly one of the most important ts that 
others have a strong unified professional 
association. Let me illustrate by citing the 
psychologist. In recent years psychology has 
made tremendous strides in gaining prestige. 
Although there are many specialists within 
the psychological profession, cach psycholo 
gist is first a member of the American Psy- 
This ts a point of 
this associavion 


chological Association 
primary allegiance. It ts 
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which speaks with a loud voice tor all psy- 
chologists. Within the APA, there are di- 
visions, each devoted to a particular psy- 
chological specialty. Because these divi- 
sions have more or less homogeneous mem- 
bership, they are able to represent effectively 
a particular specialty. Hence, a clinical 
psychologist, for example, who 1s a member 
of APA, derives prestige from the American 
Psychological Association, as well as from 
his specialized division of clinical psychol- 
ogy. In contrast, we in NVGA are pursuing 
a middle course, with neither a strong pro- 
fessional association which can speak for all 
guidance and personnel workers, nor a 
homogeneous group that can speak effec- 
tively for vocational guidance. Membership 
in the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation has limited prestige value, because 
we are heterogeneous, and, at the same time, 
we are not inclusive. Within our ranks chere 
are, for example, hundreds of persons who 
are not particularly concerned with voca- 
tional guidance. Their primary allegiance ts 
to general personne! work in educational 
institutions. [tis from this and other groups 
that we have had constant pressure to drop 
the term “‘vocational’’ from our name. The 
Policy Committee Report presented at the 
Delegate Assembly last year. verbalized the 
desire of many of our members to have us be- 
come an all-inclusive organization. Those 
opposed to that step are concerned, lest voca 
tional guidance be lost in the shuffle. It ap- 
pears that we can have our cake, and cat it, 
in the IPGA. The proposed IPGA would 
provide for an inclusive organization, an 
organization which would be strong and 
powerful enough to make its voice heard in 


guidance and personnel matters. But within 


this organization, vocational guidance would 
have a division, membership in which would 


mark us as vocational guidance workers 
We would no longer need to apologize for 
our heterogencous membership in an or 
ganization with a specific name. We would 
gain prestige for our specialty of vocational 
guidance, as well as prestige for guidance and 


personnel work in general 


Another reason for jomimg a protessional 
organization stems from a desire to partici- 
pate in the work of the association. 
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To teel that we are really participating, 
however, we must also feel that our voice ts 
heard when we speak —-that our ideas are 
considered along with those of others when 
the plans and policies of the association are 
formulated. Does NVGA provide for ac- 
tive participation in matters? In 
answering this question, let us first discard 
that oft-repeated, but unfounded gripe, chat 
NVGA 1s run by the “Old Guard.” I 
checked the list of NVGA ofhicers and crus- 
tees for the years 1935, 1940, 1945, and 1950 
Of a coral of 40 names on this list, only four 
were duplicated. In other words, roughly 
speaking, we have at least a 90 per cent 
change in leadership every five years. In 
view of these figures and others which could 
be cited, we can draw no other conclusion 
than that no “‘in-group”’ controls NVGA 


these 


But we must at the same time admit that 
active participation in the affairs of the 
national association ts confined tO a much 
smaller number of than is desir- 
able. The fault may well lic in the struc- 
ture of NVGA. There ts a tremendous gap 
between the local branch and the national 
association. One of the greatest weaknesses 


members 


is in the composition of the Delegate As 
sembly. Many delegates are elected shortly 
before convention without time co determine 
vour ideas and mine for presentation in the 
Delegate Assembly. They come to the As 
sembly largely as individuals, rather chan as 
our representatives. After the convention in 
some branches, they make only a briet report 
and thus ends the work of the delegate, and, 
I hastily add, the work of the Delegate As- 
sembly. Our present structure does not pro- 
vide adequate lines of communication be 
tween individual members and the nacional 
association 

In IPGA the channels of communication 
would appear to be much better. Whyr 
First, the regional organization would serve 
as a relay station between the local and the 
international Second, the of- 
ficers of the regional association would be tts 
representatives on the policy-making body 
of the international association. Thus, we 
would achieve continuity im our representa- 
tion. Third, representation of our special 
interests would be guaranteed because the 


association 
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divisions would also elect representatives to 
the international policy-making body. In 
reality, we would have dual representation 

as a member of a region, and as a divisional 
member This over- 
comes the lack of representation of special 
interests which now exists in NVGA. Ir ts 
that the Delegate Assembly 
persons interested 
that 


dual representation 


conceivable 
could be composed of 
solely in, say, general counseling. If 
were to happen, chose of us wyth a special 
interest in vocational guidance might find 
Because the plan in- 


cludes regional and divisional organizations 


our interests ignored 


with interlocking representation, I believe it 
would increase the opportunities of individ- 
uals to participate effectively in the further 
levelopment of vocational guidance 

There are several things about the pro 
posal that we as individuals should think 
through before we adopt tt First, the 
structure of various kinds of membership 
might tend to create a caste system within 
the association. In recent years, however, 
we in NVGA have recognized two levels of 
membership without apparent ill effects 
None of us would be affected personally in 
terms of securing an adequate level of mem- 
bership within the new association, because 
each of us could transfer our present member 
ship co a comparable level in the new as- 
sociation. This “‘grandtather clause’’ should 
climinate fears that we have about status in 
loes, however, prob 
ably behoove us to become professional mem 
bers of NVGA 1n order to be sure of the same 
classification in IPGA 


the new association. Ir 


j 


comsider 1s 


Another thing that we should 
want Ar the 


the kind of journal chart we 
present time we have a good journal, which ts 
devoted largely to one area of specialization 
Ie has consistently emphasized vocational 
guidance and has done so in keeping with our 
constitution stated But 
membership goes beyond vocational guid 
desire a more inclusive 
proposed organization may 
which Occupa- 
section 


and Pp iIrpuose our 


many members 
The 


publish a single 


ance 
journal 
journal in 
would be continued as a 
mean if other divisions con 


TIONS 
But does that 
tinue their publications, a good portion of 
our dues would be expended upon printing 
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publications which we are not particularly 
interested in reading? For myself, I should 
he happy to receive a journal which includes 
Occupations and the Journal of the National 
Association of Deans of Women 

This whole business of paying for things 
leads, of course, to the matter of dues. The 
proposed -association dues are considerably 
higher than those of NVGA at present 
However, in the long might be 
cheaper. Let me cite an example. At 
present, | am a member of two organizations 
which are members of the CGPA. My dues 
to these two associations amount to $10.00 a 
year. | am eligible for and would like very 
much to join two other associations. Their 
dues would amount to $8.00 a year more, 
bringing the toral to $18.00 a year. If these 
four organizations were to unite with IPGA 
my total dues would be $12.00 a year, figured 
at the rate of $9.00 for IPGA and member- 
ship in one division, and a dollar for each 
additional division But that is a poor way 
of figuring membership dues. The important 
thing ts, “What do I get for my money?” 
I believe that under the IPGA, I would get a 
better journal, because it include 
many others fields that are nor now covered 
in Occupations. I believe also that I would 
get better the nationa! level, 
because the dues would pay for an adequate 
I believe that the dues 
conduct a 


run, it 


would 


service on 


headquarters staff 
would enable 
vigorous program for improving the lot of 
The con- 


the association to 


guidance and personnel workers 
solidation could effect important economies, 
The savings could be passed on to us in better 
Rather than having as NVGA an 
organization which operates on a pinch- 
penny budget, planning services only in 
terms of “how much money can be squeezed 
out for the purpose,” | want an association 


seTvice 


that plans its services in terms of the need 
for the job to be done. If it does that, I am 
willing to pay for the services 
brictly restating the 
issues as I sce them. I believe that IPGA 
would provide all of the benefits which we 
now enjoy in NVGA, and in addition, would 
provide us with a more effective means of 
would 


Let me conclude by 


partic Ipating In association activities, 


give us greater prestige, would supply us 
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with a more comprehensive journal; and, 
finally, would increase the opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with cach other. The 
nub ef the decision which we shall, im due 


IPGA—A SYMPOSIUM 


tume, be called upon to make 1s, “Are these 
additional benefits to be gained in IPGA 
worth while?’ Each member must answer 
this question for himself. My answer ts, ves 


III. N.V.G.A. Looks at Report of Proposed 
“International Guidance and Personnel Association” 


8 p.m., Tuesday, March 28 

Presiding: Mitchell Dreese, Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology and Dean of Summer 
Sessions, George Washington University. 


Discussion following addresses of 
Donald Super and Clifford Froehlich 


Warren K. Layton: Is it contemplated that in 
alternate years, when national mectings are 
not held, there will be regional mectings? 


/ rochlich Yes 


Layton: Is it expected that regional organi- 
zauons will cach automatically set up for 
conunuity of the work of the national or- 
ganization? 

Froehlich: The local organization would be 
athliated with the regional organization 
he intent is to encourage any kind of local 


branch that is wanted. 

Goldie Kaback, New York: The strength of the 
NVGA lies in local branches. Will we lose 
our identity? 

Froehlich: The branch would continue as 
NYVGA, which would be a branch of the 
regional organization of the IPGA. 

Super: The real issue is: do we want to work 
with other groups as closely as possible or do 
we want to maintain separateness? What 
general kind of association do we want? 
Let us not let objections to specific details 
prevent us from seeing the larger issue. 
Member from University of Florida: What would 
be the probable effect on our journal? 

Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania: 
One suggestion of the Publications Commit- 
tec was that there might be four tssues an- 
nually of the over-all magazine, with special 
issues or news Ietters sent to divisions or 
organization as a whole to 
specialties. The IPGA Journal could be a 
bulky magazine and because of that fact 
could decrease rather than increase interest. 


Harry D). Kitson, Columbia University: Article 
16 of the Report gives an answer to this 
question: a large journal with divisions de- 


take care of 


A journal of that size 
would be like an encyclopedia. The Ameri- 
can Psychological Association has 6,000 
members with a dozen or more divisions 
It has 10 journals. I should chink that 
IPGA may in time need ten journals 
Estelle E. Feldman, Derector of Pupil Services, 
Public Schools, New Haven, Connecticut: In our 
schools we have many teacher-counselors who 
hold branch memberships only. They pay 
only local dues, do not receive Occupations 
They are, however, valuable members and 
they need what they learn at conventions 
What will happen to them? 
Matchell Dreese, George Washington University 
There is no provision for them in the report 
of the Commission. I am sure the Commis- 
sion will want to consider this matter. 
Mary P. Corre, Supervisor, Guidance Depart- 
ment, Public Schools, Cincinnati: There is no 
rovision in the NVGA for these local mem- 
ot Various branches have just made the 
provision. Something of this sore could be 
done with the new organization. We have 
heard good statements in favor of the untfica- 
tion proposals. We wonder if our elected 
officers could point out some dangers or pit- 
falls in the plan. (Applause) 
Dreese: Officers -present are invitec 
ment. 
President-Elecz Clifford Erickson: The Board of 
Trustees as such has not considered the 
unification proposals at this conference 
The plan ts to’ carry on a year's study of this 
movement and bring it up again at this 
conference. The Board will be extremely 
anxious to hear from the membership—both 
destructive and constructive comment. We 
hope to arrange for an accumulation of this 
advice and a way of getting information back 
to you 
Marguerite Zapoleon, Chief, Employment Op- 
portunities Section, Women's Bureau, U.S. Ve 
partment of Labor, Washington: At the trustees 
meeting in North Cardlina in February the 
proposals were discussed. We might have a 
report of the discussion there. I ratsed some 


voted to specialties. 


{ to com 
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poimts that tame and would be glad to men- 
tion them here. 


Kitson: I should like to recommend chat 
each branch conduct one or more megtings 
on this problem and communicate its lesires 
quickly on the problem because trustees will 
be working on the matter, One detail is this 
There are 4,000 subseribers to Occuparions 
who are members of NVGA. There are 4,000 
more who are not members and who would 


not care for our combined magazine 


Dr. Dreese calls on Mrs Zapoleon 


It is important first that we retain 
Some of the prop sals we saw 


Za poleon 
local activity 
in February put too much responsibility in 
the hands of the Board of Trustees, as in the 
matter of constitutional amendments. It ts 
important, second, to keep the reputation 
Occupations has sahlaaal as a journal. 
Perhaps there could be a quarterly tissue of 
Occupations. Third, any 100 members could 
request a division. Some of us felt the new 
livision should show more of a reason for 
being We thought a might be 
formed as a transition group, to become a new 
division of the organization after it had 

seems very 


prov 1tscil caf n | 
’ Team mcepe 


section 


Joseph Samler, Veterans 


important. Iwo tundamentals are chat the 
individual member is the basis of the or- 
ganization, and can we serve better through 
sharpening specializations while keeping an 
eye on the whole? Finally, what is the chan- 
nel trom the local branch specialization to 
the national organization? 

Froehlich: 1 recognize the validity of the 
points Mrs Zapoleon has raised. As for 
amendments, the committee felt pretty good 
on that point. Amendments could be made 
by the Board of Trustees, which has about 
200 members. If 10 per cent of the Board so 
requested, then amendment must be sub- 
mitted to entire membership. If the matter 
is controversial it would be submucted to all 
the people. If it 1s not controversial it 
would not be 

Administration: We 
will follow Dr. Kitson's suggestion and dis- 
cuss the proposals. If we agree that the 
regional idea is not essential, 1s there ma- 
chinery to get this information to the Board? 
Dreese: 1 am sure that if these suggestions 
are submitted to the Board they will take 
them into consideration for making revi- 
sions, which will, in turn, be submitted for 
approval. 


Membership on an N.V.G.A. Committee 


EMBERS of NVGA who are interested in belonging to 
specific committees or divisions are urged to write 
President-Elect Clifford Erickson at Michigan State College. 


Fast Lansing, immediately. 








The Convention in Brief 





mw Jersey's BEACHES were a background 
N and the vaunted attractions of Atlantic 
City a side-drop the last week of March when 
1,700 Convention-goers thronged the halls 
of Chalfonte and Haddon to attend the annual 
meeting of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. In attendance at the 
March 26-31 Convention were 572 NVGA 
members who heard about counselor prepara- 
tion and drop-outs and occupational informa- 
tion and job trends, and all the other topics 
dear to the professional heart. Of special 
interest to members of all organizations was 
discussion of the proposed International 
Personnel and Guidance Association, a report 
upon which appears on page 514 

‘There is only one real reason for living 

to help other people receive more from life 
than they would if they had not known us or 
been recipients of services we are rendering 
to society. By influencing others, by helping 
others, we ourselves grow, and that is what 
we receive from life.’ This was the philoso- 
phy offered members of CGPA attending the 
Counct! Day luncheon March 28 by Lawrence 
A. Appley, President of the American Man- 
agement Association. Directing his remarks 
to persons who “‘help students determine 
their potential,”’ Mr. Appley said “Personnel 
testing is becoming an increasingly popular 
# human evaluation. I do not 
minimize its value. It is an important aid in 
the evaluation of people. It ts, however, 
frequently used as a substitute for judgment, 
and im many cases permits and encourages 
individuals, with the responsibility of pass- 
to be lazy and careless in 
From 
my own experience in this kind of activity, 


techniqu 


ing such judgment, 
the exercise of such responsibility 


5 


> 
a 


3 


I belueve | can secure a better appraisal of an 
individual rom a group discussion by three 
or four individuals, who know him well, 
than can be secured by any battery of tests 
I can stall get a beeter result from a combina 
tion of such discussions and tests. The pro 
posal being made here is that at least once a 
year every student should be appraised by at 
least three or four faculty members who have 
worked with him during the course of the 
year The primary task of an educational 
institution is to help students find out what 
they can do best, prepare them to do it, and 
then help them find an opportunity for a life 
work." 

On March 28 NVGA members heard Leon 
ard Carmichacl, President of Tufts College, 
Medford, Massachusetts, talk on *‘A College 
President Looks at Vocational Guidance.’ 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Dean of Students, 
Bethany College, West Virginia, proved a 
delightful toastmaster, and Robert Hoppock, 
Professor of Education, New York Univer 
sity, took an analytical look at the past and 
present of vocational guidanee in delivering 
his Presidential Address. Speeches given at 
this luncheon are reproduced in this issuc 

As a special feature of the Convention, 
Gertrude Forrester arranged guidance tours 
of five Serving with her as tours 
chairmen for the different cities were Leonard 
Miller, Speciaist for Counseling Pupil Per 
sonnel and Work Programs, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Leona Buch- 
wald, Assistant Director of Guidance and 
Placement, Division of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education, Baltimore, Mary 
land; Dorothea Paul, Supervisor of Occupa 
Information, and RKenjamin Novak, 


cities 


tonal 
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Murrell Dobbins Vocational School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Herbert Meyer, Essex 
County Vocational Schools, Newark, New 
Jersey, and Helen R. Smith, Director, Voca- 
tional Advisory Service, New York City 

Many thanks are owed the recorders 
through whose cfforts ““The Convention in 
Brief’ is brought to Occupations readers 
Catherine C. Meyering, Director of Rehabili- 
tation Service, Diserict of Columbia Tuber- 
culosis Association, Washington, served as 
Chief Recorder, and much credit is due her 
for the presentation herein of a prompt and 
full report. Recorders reports were processed 
for the Journal by Nancy Shivers, Assistant 
Editor.—N. S. 


Problems of the Older Worker 


Olive K 
an impromptu meeting for persons interested 
in the vocational problems of the older 
Thirty-five co 40 people arcended, 
that they would like to 


Banister, Cleveland, Ohio, called 


worker 


others sent word 


know more about what is being done on this 
problem but were unable to be present 


Everyone was allowed to tell what is being 
done in his community 

In Cleveland the problem 1s attacked in 
the planning level by 
the Occupational Planning Committee; (2 
Paul A. Wilson of 
Louts 
Clubs; 


two ways 1) on 
on direct led by 
the Vocational Guidance Bureau. St 
ciuzens work with the Kiwanis 
the Employment Service 1s doing a study in 
six areas from which findings will be avail- 
able in a year, and various individuals have 
devoted some time to research 

The group felt chat this national 
problem of considerable importance and re- 
quested that NVGA have a program devoted 
to the vocational problems of the older 
worker at the next conference. It further 
asked that NVGA serve as a clearing house 
for information on the older worker which 
Names 


service 


is a 


may be available from time to ume 
and addresses were left tor this purpose 
Ouve K 


ance Bureau, 


Banisrur, Derector, Vocational Guid- 
Cleveland, Obto 
Meeting of Branch Presidents 


“Sparking a Branch of NVGA’ 


was the 
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topic of this meeting. The presiding officer 
was William L. Howard, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Members attending 
included: George Myers, Department of 
Effective Living, Michigan Stare Callege, 
Lansing, Michigan; Harold Miller, Execu- 
tive Director of Vocational Guidance, B'nai 
B'rith, New Orleans, Louisiana; Leonard 
Grove, Counselor, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Ruth 
Rounds, New Haven State Teachers College, 
New Haven, Connecticut; Hope M. Bond, 
Counselor, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Akron, Ohio 

A summary of conclusions reached follows: 


1. Diversification of membership calls 
for diversification of programs. Use of a 
general topic with panel members repre- 
senting different viewpoints is desirable 
A year's program may be either of the series 
type, where the meetings tor the vear have a 
general theme, or of the variety type where 
there is no relationship between he topics 
from one meeting to another 

2. Dinner meetings are desirable. Open 
meetings for non-members seem to increase 
attendance. Field trips to places of business, 
industries, and to schools, stimulate in- 
terest. When meeting places are varied, 
there 1s often more member response than 
when they are held at one particular place 

3. Munimuze business at the general meet- 
ings. Use the executive committee for 
Branch policy making and planning 

4. Emphasize acquaintance with other 
membets of the Branch. Have mame tags 
or introductions for members and partici- 
pants on programs. Refreshments at the 
end of programs create a good social atmos- 
phere 

§. Programs should not be disassociated 
from other Branch activities. The basic 
problem is to secure active, interested, par- 
ticipating memberships. Use as many mem- 
bers as possible in planning and carrying 
out Branch programs 

6. Use of questionnaires to determine if 
members wish specialists, field 
trips, panel discussions, or what other sug- 
gestions, makes fecl that officers 
are Catering to group interest 


_ 


j 


talks by 
members 


Encourage research by members. En- 
able them to their studies to the 
group, and/or help them to publicize their 
findings 


present 
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8. Dues for NVGA should be routed 
through the Branch. The treasurer should 
see that members are conscious of the Branch 
responsibility for collection of dues 

9. Sixty wd cent of all answers to a ques- 
tionnaire relating to the topic “Sparking a 
Branch of NVGA"’ said that there is need 
for a better communication channe! from the 
National to the Branch organizations. Some 
constructive action should be taken to ac- 
complish this aim. Suggestions include: 


[a] A representative list of successful Branch 
programs and speakers should be compiled 
by the national ofhce and sent to all local 
Branches 
National officers should visit the Branches 
at a minimum expense to cach Branch 
A guide book should list speakers so that 
Branch program chairman may be aware of 
progtam resources 
More adequate financial income for the 
local Branch would make less difficult the 
problem of keeping the Branch treasury out 
of the red 
NVGA should clarify membership in all 
Branches. It should never compete with 
the local Branch for membership 


Rura Capran, Counselor, MacKenzie High 
School, Detrost, Michigan 


Facing Critical Issues 
In Counselor Preparation 

J. Wendell Yeo, Professor of Education, 
Boston University, summarized the principal 
issues in counselor preparation. The first he 
cited as the problem of improving present 
methods of selecting students for counselor 
training. Securing the help of administra- 
tors and others was offered as a partial solu- 
The second is the diffi- 
encountered in providing planned 
experiences or counseling in- 
terneships to supplement required course 
work in guidance. A program of financial 
assistance was suggested as being necessary 
full-cime and practice in 
counseling. The third deals with develop- 
ment of a comprehensive (adequate) program 
of counselor education in a// institutions. 
The urtlization of the services of qualified 
persons in a Community was proposed as one 


rion to this problem 
culties 
super isory 


tO imsure study 
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of the methods of providing a balanced 
training program. The fourth issue ts con- 
cerned with the question of providing a 
“group methods” course in guidance at the 
secondary school level. It was proposed that 
such a group program could be integrated 
with the entire school program and oriented 
toward self-appraisal and the establishment 
of personal goals. The fitch critical issue ts 
to determine whether there are significant 
omissions in the manual on Cowase/or Prepara- 
tion. (New York: NVGA, 1949). Specific 
course requirements in counseling which make 
up the counselor traming program at several 
different institutions were recommended for 
inclusion in the manual. The existence of 
spiritual power im the solution of personal 
problems was also offered as an area of 
omission 

Commentary by discussants and others was 
highlighted by presentation by a graduate 
student in counseling of the problems faced 
in securing Counselor pre-training. Graduate 
course work was criticized because of its 
unnecessary duplication of ‘‘required’’ courses 
in different departments and the inclusion of 
unnecessary course content frequently labeled 
““ympractical."’ Subsequent discussion clari- 
fied this as the problem of how to achieve a 
balance between practical and theoretical 
emphases. Weighting of certain areas of prep- 
aration outlined in the manual was suggested 
as an aid in planning individual training pro- 
grams 

Another question raised was whether the 
manual placed too much emphasis upon 
vocational problems and the training pro- 
grams for counselors in secondary schools 
It was noted that the special problems that 
arise in the counseling of minority groups 
were omitted from the manual 


The problem of how to train counselors 
now practicing was underscored as highly 


important. Another issue was related to 
the effective utilization of community re- 
sources not only as part of formalized tratn- 
ing, but also as a basic essential of good 
supervision and in-service training. A re- 
lated aspect was the problem of securing 
closer coordination, cooperation, and inte- 
gration of all schools or departments in- 
terested in counseling. However, at the 
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same time, the counseling program should 
he geared to a dynamic research plan. The 
question was raised of whether there wasn't 
need tor re-evaluation of the content of 
counselor training programs on a “job 
analysis’ basis in order to devise specific 
standards with respect to different jobs that 
would meet the practical needs of a particular 
school, institution, or agency 

Another question dealt with the usefulness 
ot the manual on Counselor Preparation 
Although certain areas of the manual need 
expanding, further clarification, or revision, 
it was pointed out that it has been a stimulus 
to thinking about counselor traiming pro- 
It has served as an aid in selecting 


grams. 
standards in 


candidates, helped to 
counseling generally, and given the counselor 
both traimer and practitioner) a yardstick to 
evaluate his own professional preparation 

Crype J. Linney, Adetsement and Guidance 
Servue, Washington, 


DC 


raise 


Veterans Administration, 


Civic and Protessional Groups 


Can Help Your Guidance Program 

national pro 
lescribe 1 
have 


inaugu- 


Seven 
tessional 


representatives ot 
and civ 
which 


organizations 
their 
somerimes 


Ways tm groups 


specifi 
aided, illuminated, and 
rated school guidance programs 

Speaking for National Business and Profes- 
Amy Lorton McKay, 


rob out 


sional Women's Clubs, 
New York City, cold 
look 
sored by 
instances of practical help given to 


t broadcasts 


information, and essav contests spon 


this organization, giving specifi 


mu- 


Missionarics ana 


value of a 


and meat cutters, 


She 


sicians 
therapists xg stressed the 
positive approach to youth assistance rather 


| 
than the negative catch-word of “juvenile 
a plea for bigger 


trained 


delinquency,’ and mad 


budget financing for thoroughly 


professional counselors 

Alrrusa International, one of the -tirst 
organizations to render guidance services 25 
initiated by 
various forms 


Alrrusa-Union 


vears ago, described programs 
Altrusa and 
at the local level such as the 


carried on im 


League career conferences in Chicago, and an 
advisory program actually carried on by the 


club in Indianapolis for che past 24 years 
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M. Channing Wagner, past district di- 


rector of Kiwanis International and also an 
assistant superintendent of schools in Dela- 
ware, presented guidance coordination both 
from the service club and school man's 
angle. He described guidance clinics spon- 
sored by Kiwanis in high schools of Salt 
Lake City, pointing out the advantage of 
this ‘ inside-outside”’ program to the business 
man as well as student, since it results im a 
better final employee product 

Also presenting civic Cooperation from the 
school man’s point of view was John Char! 
ton, Director of Child Development and 
Guidance im the state education department 
of Delaware, and also well known tor his 
work in the Nyack schools. He described a 
community-school ¢areer program in Nyack 
which grew from a one-day career conference 
activities called 
which 


to a well-rounded week's 

Boys’ Girls’ Week 
many agencies. Students 
stituted for adult workers in 
Vocational 


and enlisted 


themselves sub 
civic, school 
and 


and 


and church 
tamily life phases were also developed, 


positions 


well-rounded recreation 

Elsa Becker, Administrative Assistant in 
charge of Guidance at Christopher Columbus 
High School in New York Citv, described 
the ‘Junior Achievement’ projects as 
founded by Harris Moses, an 
in 1925, with headquarters now at 139 W 
55th Street, New York City, and branches 
16 states. The program, which 1s 


industrialist, 


in some 
sponsored by both labor and management, 
acquaints students with the value of our 
national system of free enterprise by en 
abling them to form small business activities 
of their own, set up exactly as any business 
would be, with stockholders, cost account 
ing, advertising, publicity, employer and 
employee rulings and relations. Such an 
apprenticeship, Miss Becker said, revitalizes 
curriculum, giving school point, orienting 
them to the world of work and maturing 
them through trade experience 
She also suggested fuller use of professional! 
memberships of school teachers 

Gladys Hall, executive secretary of the 
American Dietetic Association, spoke of the 
shortage of dietitians due to increased know!l- 
nutrition, and showed how the 


realistic 


edge of 
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ADA ts meeting this need through portable 
poster displays, pamphlets, film strips, as 
well as working with cooperating agencies 
such as public health and welfare, civic clubs, 
dental associations, 4-H clubs, the FHA, 
and professional magazines. The Vocational 
Committee of the ADA has worked par- 
ticularly hard im developing this program 
in the last two vears, both on high school 
and college levels 

Also speaking as a business man and school 
administrator, William Hamilton, Dean of 
the Pierce School of Business Admunistra- 
tion, Philadelphia, cold of the work of the 
National Association of Office Management 
NOMA) through its education committees 
in 112 chapters throughout the country. 
Two very practical projects developed by 
NOMA are salary surveys, tabulations of 
which may be obtained from headquarters 
at 132 W. Chelron Avenue, Philadelphia, 
and the National Business Interest Tests 
which, at a cost of $1.00 each including 
scoring), give measurements of aptitude in 
various office skills such as typing, filing, 
arithmetic, spelling, grammer, etc. Calling 
these “‘college board entrance examinations 
for business,"’ Mr. Hamilton said these had 
done much to save both employees and em- 
ployers much disappointment and frustra 
tion 

Two counselors also spoke briefly of their 
work: Isabel Capwell of North Arlington, 
New Jersey, and Dell B. Wilson, guidance 
director for Burke country, North Carolina 
Miss Capwell regretfully characterized some 
high school diplomas as mere attendance 
certificates, calling the attention of NVGA 
members to the wide range of abilities the 
diploma covers. Mrs. Wilson told of a high 
school loan fund for worthy students which 
was inaugurated in one of the small com- 
munities she serves and which has, in trs 
three-year growth, enabled nearly a dozen 
students to finance: further training.-Dew: 
B. Witson, Director of Guidance, Burke County, 
North Carolina 


How:-Can Guidance Services 
Be Promoted Effectively? 
L. E. Drake, Director of the Student 
Counseling Center, University of Wisconsin, 


. 
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approached this problem from the point of 
view of the college. The high school and 
community agency points of view were pre 
sented, respectively, by H. C. Seymour, 
Coordinator, Division of Guidance Services, 
Rochester, New York, and Olive K. Banister, 
Director, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Cleve 
land, Ohio. The three speakers agreed that 
guidance services musc be sold to the general 
public and to the counselor's own colleagues 
as well, Dr. Drake pointed out that many 
faculcy members do not always know or be 
lieve that guidance services can be of help to 
the student. Therefore, the counselor must 
demonstrate the value of service by 
actual cases and performance, he declared 

Dr. Seymour suggested that in order to 
“sell”’ their services to the community high 
school counselors should be able to evaluate 
the readiness of the community to accept 
new proposals, and the tumeliness of presenta 
Lay participation, surveys by out 


such 


tion. 
siders, community councils, and parent sup 
port were mentioned as good schemes tor 
selling the program. Mrs. Banister de- 
scribed the growing of community services 
out of community needs. By broadening 
the selection of board members and com- 


munity agency sponsors, it 1s possible to 


arouse greater participation and interest in 
the work of the service, saud.-—-T. J 
KuEMMERLEIN, Department of Pupil Personnel 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


she 


Pioneering Research 


In Related Fields 


Choosing an occupation ts not a matter of 
accident or impulse as many experts have 
but a cumulative process of de 
ado 


believed, 
cision-making through many 
lescence. The final choice represents a com 
promise between personal and environmental 
factors—-such is the opinion of Eli Ginzberg, 
Associate Professor of Economics at Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of Business 
Dr. Ginzberg, speaking on “Occupational 
Chore: Accident, Impulse, or Process, 

summarized the principal findings of a de- 
tailed study directed toward developing a 
basic theory of occupational choice. Among 
the study findings of interest in counseling 
are such factors as the shift from ‘‘fantasy 


vears of 
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choices in carly childhood to subjéctively 
based choices between the ages of 11 and 
17, to “‘realistic’’ choices after 17. Dr 
Ginzberg challenged the rather common 
practice of placing too much emphasis on 
tests designed to measure interest, person- 
ality, and capacity 

A second speaker at this session was Louis 
Harris of the Elmo Roper Organization of 
New York City. Sec page 504 for his paper 

Frank L. Stevens, Specialist, Individual 
[nventory and Counseling Techniques, OIGS, Office 
f Education, Washington, D. ¢ 


Cooperation with Workers 
In Related Fields 


Discussants at this meeting were Gertrude 
Breeze, Scholarship and Guidance Associa- 
rion, Chicago, Illinois; Marie Swartz, Execu 
tive Director, Jewish Employment and Voca- 
tional Service, St. Louis, Missouri; John 
Vetter, Psychiatrist, Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, New York; Leonard Small, Counselor, 
Vocational Advisory Service, New York 
City, and Saul Hofstein, Supervisor, Chil 
dren's and Youth Service, Jewish Community 
Service, Jamaica, New York. Points made 
in the discussion follows 

The psychiatrist, the case worker, the 
social worker, and the vocational counselor 
have as their common goal assisting people 
toward economic and emotional independ 
and maturity. Their joint 
be realized through 
operation growimg out of mutual respect 


ence, security, 


contribution can best 


and acceptance of their differentiated func 
tions 


However different the approach of the 


psychiatrist and the vocational counselor, 
his search tor causes, 
counselor with his more 
action, both meet in 


The 


can be of genuine serv- 


the psychiatrist with 


the vocational 


POSILIVE chlorts towar 
heln 
helt 
vocational counselor 


ing the individual function better 


we in his cooperation with a psychiatrist; 
not only can he offer evaluation of the non- 
psychological elements of the patient's prob 
lems in terms of aptitudes, but he can stimu 
late progress im one arca of experience-—the 
when the psychia 


vocational at a ume 


trist's long exploration of the psychiatric 
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problem may seem to the patient.to have 
halted all progress 

The case worker turns to vocational guid- 
ance as he becomes increasingly aware of the 
complexity of the occupational world and of 
the factors complicating vocational choice 
For the client with unrealistic goals, the 
social worker finds the vocational counselor 
serves as a reality testing medium. Dis- 
cussion in the area of vocational planning 
stimulates the individual to consider and 
tackle the problems which are standing in 
his way 

The vocational counselor ts handicapped 
by some misconceptions that have grown 
up about his work. Psychologists can do 
much to dispel the myth chat in aptitude 
tests, given in one brief contact, lies some 
magic revelation. Orher myths which need 
to be counteracted are that the counselor 
works only on a superficial level with no 
comprehension of the total personality; 
or that he arranges lives for people arbitrarily 
Where there 1s cooperation and communica- 
tion between representatives of the several 
professions, misconceptions that block under- 
standing are clarified. Nor is the helpful 
relationship of one professional worker to 
the client weakened by the additional rela- 
tionship of another specialized worker: 
any process, helpful to the client in however 
specific an area, is helpful in other areas of 
his life. He profits by a larger frame of 
relationships 

How can 
further the cooperation of the several pro- 
fessions? We can help by losing no op- 
portunity to make our functions clear, to 
define our specific services, and in like 
manner to inform ourselves about the nature 
of the services offered by the other pro- 
fessions. We can arrange for joint planning, 
not only on particular cases in conferences 
of all cooperating workers, but in joint 
community planning. We can encourage 
the introduction of courses or of field as- 
signments to familiarize graduate students in 
other professions concerned with the ad- 
justment of human beings, with the purposes 
and the techniques of our own discipline, 
Emma Serpe, Coun- 


New York 


we as vocational counselors 


vocational counseling 


selor, Vocational Advisory Service, 
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‘Trends in Individual Appraisal 
Counseling, and Instruction 


Joseph C. Heston, Associate Professor and 
Director of Testing and Research, DePauw 
University, discussing ‘Trends in Personality 
Measurement’’ pointed out the fact that a 
great interest in the field of personality 
measurement exists because of the tremendous 
amount of research and literature being 
published. Dr. Heston stressed the point 
that we might well speak of “‘assessing”’ 
personality rather than ‘‘measuring’’ be- 
cause the latter term connotes a preciseness 
which cannot be obtained. He suggested as 
ways of ‘assessing’ personality: rating 
techniques, self-inventories, projective tech- 
niques, situational tests, behavior observa- 
tions. 

Of trends in test construction, Dr. Heston 
said, ‘‘New media are being suggested, tests 
are trying to asses§ more than one tract at 
a time, length is being increased to raise 
reliability, efforts are being made to defeat 
the falsifier, simplified scoring methods are 
being sought, more extensive manuals are 
being offered, and larger norm groups—di- 
vided into sex and age sub-groups—are being 
provided. Some modification of statistical 
requirements has been accepted. Personality 
is known to change with the passage of time, 
either through therapeutic or traumatic ex- 
periences, hence reliability is better de- 
termined by a single administration, rather 
than by the test-retest method We 
recognize no instrument can provide a final 
diagnosis and that the best use of test data is 
for leads to use in the interview situation 
and for aid in over-all case evaluation,’” he 
concluded 

Donald E. Super, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University de- 
scribed ‘some trends and problems in apti- 
tude testing.”’ Dr. Super discussed the 
trend toward factorially pure tests which 
have great potential value to the counselor 
He pointed out that occupational norms and 
validation data are as yet very limited and 
unavailable 

He also considered the effects of maturation 
and experience of individuals upon the scores 


of various aptitude tests. As yet we have 
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little in the way of information relating an 
adolescent's scores on aptitude tests to adult 
equivalents and to interpret che test in terms 
of vocational expectancy. 

Dr. Super’s last trend and problem had to 
do with the ethics of testing: “It ts a trend 
which might be described as a greater con- 
cern for the ethics of test use and interpreta- 
tion. I think it is one more symptom of the 
coming of age of our profession that we are 
attending not only to professional and 
ethical standards in the certification of 
counseling agencies, but also to the pro- 
fessional and ethical use and control of the 
tools of our profession, including tests." 

He stated finally that, “there is a trend in 
the use of aptitude and other types of tests 
that recognizes the responsibility of the test 
user for being qualified to use his tests, for 
being sure that the tests he uses are worth 
using for his purposes, and for considering 
the effect of testing on the persons to whom 
he administers tests.""—-T. J]. Kuemmer.er, 
Director, Department of Pupil Personnel, Miul- 
waukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Administration and 
Supervision 


Reports of surveys carried on under Di- 
vision auspices on “The Job of the City 


Administrator in Guidance’’ and ‘Most 
Effective Methods of In-Service Training of 
School Counselors’ were presented by Estelle 
E. Feldman of New Haven, Connecticut, and 
Bertis E. Capehart of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
respectively. Discussants and audience mem- 
bers participated freely in the discussion 
following the presentation of the ‘survey 
reports 

It became evident very carly that there ts no 
standard pattern of guidance organization 
and procedure in different cities of different 
sizes in different parts of the country. In 
fact there was no one of the 24 representative 
services of a guidance program upon which 
there was unanimous agreement. About 
three-fourths of the city administrators of 
guidance feel that they should have rather 
definite responsibility in the organization, 
administration, and supervision of their de- 
partments. Over 50 per cent feel that they 
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should be responsible for counseling services, 
occupational information services, psycho- 


logical services, and measurements, 
school social work, and placement. Over 50 
per cent feel that they, should have authority 
in-service training, 


supervision of 


tests 


and duty of selection, 
transfer, promotion, 
guidance personnel 
Administrators desire high professional 
high prestige in the school 
organization. The title favored 1s 
that of “Director of Guidance Over 60 
per cent teel that they should report to the 
superintendent of schools directly. The ad- 
ministrator should have at lease a Master's 
degree, should have had more than five years 
of teaching experience, and should have had 
from one to five years of experience in per 
sonnel work, according to the replies of the 
Approximately 72 per cent 


and 


training and 


most 


respondents 
desire for the administrator of guidance a 12 
months’ contract 
A report of a survey of in-service education 
also imdicates a of needs. Incen 
fives for stimulating in-service improvement 
include giving counselors responsibility for 


diversity 


interpreting the guidance services to the 
community, aiding them in obtaining work 
experience outside the field of teaching, en- 
couraging them to belong to professional 
organizations and to attend national meet- 
Ings 

Desirable techniques for imaugurating an 
in-service training program involve partici- 
pation of counselors in the determination of 
the problem areas, the cooperative planning 
with 
cooperation of counselors in their final evalua- 


counselors of the procedures, and the 


fon 


Some effective techniques and devices now 
in use im successful programs involve the use 
of group and individual conferences, case- 
conference procedures, guidance. news bul- 
letins, recording interviews for playbacks, 
analysts of counselor's jobs, and aid in keep- 
ing vocational information up to date. In- 
service training needs depend upon the train 
ing of the counselors and may be simplified 
by employing better qualified persons 

It was further recommended that additional 
research be carried on under the auspices of 
the Division toward the end that optimum 
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procedures be developed for cities of different 
sizes under differing conditions.—-Witt1aM 
L. Howarp, Assoctate Professor of Education, 
Butler University 


Placement and Follow-up 
as Information Source 


In speaking on “‘Placement and Follow-up 
as Source of Occupationa! Information,” 
Richard Fletcher of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, D. C., noted 
the tremendous amount of live occupational 
information available to state employment 
services. The real question, he said, 1s how 
to analyze, present, and disseminate such 
information in useful forms. Mr. Fletcher 
cited as examples of attempts to do this the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, national 
Occupational Guides, Industry and Area Series, 
Job Description Joh Guide for Young 
Workers, etc localities which 
have been successful in turning out local oc- 
cupations guides on a continuing basis 1n- 
clude Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
In recent years there has been a trend away 
from the vocational emphasis in NVGA, he 
declared, attributing this in part to a failure 
to provide sufficiently vital and meaningful 
vocational information to clients or coun- 
Certainly there 1s a dearth of current 
local information which may account for 
turning to non-directive methods, and per- 
sonal and emotional problems. Mr. Fletcher 
cited as difficulties besetting the Employ- 
ment Service in getting its mass of data in 
forms useful to counselors the following: 
1) Occupational information is a by-product 
of USES operations rather than being pro- 
duced directly for use in counseling. (2) 
Schools and other agencies have not been too 
articulate and insistent in defining their 
needs for occupational information. (3) 
Emphasis on information regarding pro- 
fessions and skilled trades when the majority 
of people never reach these levels. (4 
Nature of classification system may be too 
precise or limiting in organizing data and 
describing fields. Mr. Fletcher explained 
that USES is reviewing the occupational 
classification structure with a view to fe- 
ducing the number of classifications and 
bringing together many closely related jobs 


Serres, 


States and 


sek rs 
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Mary Drucker, Assistant State Supervisor 
of Guidance Services, Ohio State Department 
of Education, suggested that trade associa- 
tions might also supply information on 
trends, reasons for turnover, causes for dis- 
charge, training demands, and how to apply 
fora job. She stressed the idea that informa- 
tion must be presented in usable form, avoid- 
ing deadly statistics. Such information 
needs receptive users and proper timing, she 
added, explaining that students also must be 
mature enough to use it properly 

R. .B. Cunliffe, Professor of Education, 
Rutgers University, warned that decisions 
cannot be made and lives planned solely on a 
basis of wage-rate and hours-of-work statis- 
tucs and unvalidated hearsay generalizations. 
More must be known about patterns of living 
for various groups of workers, the under- 
standings and attitudes essential to the 
worker, and qualities other than job skills 
essential for success. The Employment Serv- 
ice can supply much of the information 
wanted, but probably not all. It has a pro- 
gram that must be carried on. All the useful 


by-products of this program are welcomed, 


but it is probable that it will be necessary to 
look for help to other sources as well, he 
said, adding, ‘it is a job for many special- 
ists. 

Among points stressed in the following 
discussion were realism, current utility, and 
attractive presentation. In the ninth and 
tenth grades broad information about op- 
portunities should be offered to turn students 
away from glamor jobs. In the senior year 
seniors need information on specific local 
opportunities, on how to seek work, how to 
compete with experienced workers. Ex- 
hibits of different occupational fields should 
be offered at intervals throughout the year. 
Libraries of trade journals are helpful for 
jobs not local in nature. Teachers: should 
take summer jobs in non-professional oc- 
cupations to understand the work their 
students will be doing.—Louis H. Ravin, 
Chief, Counseling Branch, USES, Washington, 
D.C 


Vocational Guidance 
In Industry 


B. Roessle, of the Employee Rela- 
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tions Department, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, stated that cach industrial 
organization which undertook a counseling 
program had the problem of firing it into 
the organization, of determining who was to 
do it, where it should be done, what the 
internal organization should be 

Lucy Ogden Norton, Assistant Supervisor 
of Personnel of the General Electric Com 
pany, Erie Works, Erie, Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented the philosophy of employee counseling 
in her company, which ts the fifth largest 
industrial concern in the United States 
There are in the Erie Works, 15,000 em 
ployees with 700 supervisors. Muss Norton 
stated that the philosophy of employee 
counseling in her company involved three 
basic beliefs: (1) Each employee is an in- 
dividual and total personality in his own 
right. (2) The employee must be able to 
adapt to situations, to be able to take things 
as they come and to adjust to them 3) 
The immediate supervisor is the key to 
successful employee relations 

In order to carry out this philosophy, Muss 
Norton stated the components of their pro- 
gram as: (1) Job satisfaction, obtaimed 
through compensation (pay and extra bene- 
fits such as pensions, etc.), working cond:- 
tions, supervision, job security, respect for 
human dignity, promotion, information 
about the job, the company, etc.; a belief in 
the job's importance and an interest in the 
job. (2) Friendly orientationof new workers 
3) Special help with special problems. 
4) Keeping employees “in the know.’ 
5) Permitting our employees ‘to blow off 
steam."’ This is done by means of a ‘rumor 
clinic." Each employee may submit any 
rumor on which he wants information and 
all rumors and complaints are investigated 
and answered in the “Works News.” 

The General Electric Company depends 
upon cach supervisor to counsel his own 
workers. However, the personne! depart- 
ment will help on personal problems which 
the supervisors feel that they cannot handle 
themselves. The request for help comes 
from the supervisor, although the actual 
problem may be entirely confidential be- 
tween the employee and the interviewer in 
the personnel department. A_ staff social 
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worker may be called in on difficult family 
problems 

Frances M. Smith, Personnel Director, 
Murray Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, 
New York, presented counseling problems 
ina small plant, employing about $00 people 
Counseling, according to Miss Smith, must 
pay its own way in an industrial establish- 
ment. The goal should be to make the em- 
ployee as self-sufficient as possible and to 
help him adjust to his job in order to keep 
turnover low and production high. Counsel- 
ing 1s done at the ume of hiring new workers 
as well as later, on promotion, transfer, 
etc. It is sometimes supplemented by fi- 
nancial aid for further training because such 
aid pays off. Muss Smith said, ‘If workers 
feel they are developing and progressing on a 
job, morale 1s better, our organization is 
being strengthened and we can justify our 
original hiring and training costs. In other 


words, a salvage job pays bigger dividends 


than a discharge 

Two are cornerstones of Miss 
Smith's supervisors’ training program—that 
employees are constantly secking psycho- 
logical balances, and that people are moti- 
recognition, 


notions 


vated for a variety of reasons 
prestige, power, cm 

The Murray Manufacturing Company has 
also embarked on a psychological testing 
program for executives, with emphasis on 
personality profiles. Three groups of people 
are being reterred to a psychologist for per- 
sonality profiles, first, people who are being 


Cons tered 


for executive jobs; second, em- 
ployees who are being considered for pro 
motion to supervisory positions, and third, 
present executives who are not functioning 


should. Within the 


group, Counseling 1s attempted first, and if 


as well as they last 


unsuccesstul,- the supervisor 1s referred for 
therapy 
smal} 


it can be avoided 


tests, possibly tor psychological 


This is an expensive program for a 


company In the future 


by better selection and better counseling 
with the beginning employee. The com- 
therefore, tightening up on selec- 
tion methods for jobs. Miss 
Smith says the company 1s more interested in 
hiring young people who appear emotionally 


integrated than in acquiring 


pany 1s, 
beginning 


healthy and 
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specific skills. It is working out simple 
personality tests as an aid in selection. 

Mr. Roessle described how counseling was 
sold to the top management of the New 
Jersey Standard Oil Company. It is fele 
that supervisors are not equipped to do 
counseling, except simple job adjustment 
counseling. Special counselors handle all 
special problems. Supervisors refer workers, 
or an employee may come on his own 
Supervisors are reminded that the counselor 
does not in any way cut across or interfere 
with the normal channels of management 
Information between the counselor and the 
employee is treated confidentially, with 
neither the supervisor nor the personnel de- 
partment being informed of what took place 
between them 

Mr. Roessle warned 
might help sell a 
don't use psychological terminology; 
make promises that cannot be kept; do 
stress the vocational guidance angle.—-Caro- 
LYN Green, New York State Employment 
York City 


few don'ts 
program 


don t 


that a 
counseling 


Service, New 


Occupational Mobility 


Llovd G. Reynolds, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Yale University, speaking on “‘Oc- 
cupational Mobility of Manual Workers,” 
reported primarily on a study which had 
been conducted in New Haven, Connecticut, 
using about 800 and manual 
workers to analyze mobility characteristics 
Referring to movement of workers, rather 
than mobility, Dr. Reynolds reported that 
generally job choices at the manual level are 
rather haphazard affairs, following no career 
plan pattern. With initial jobs, youth 
appear to be guided by suggestions from 
parents, friends, and incidental contacts, 
with a try-out attitude in mind 


industrial 


After initial jobs many workers continue 
in the same working up from the 
original job to the present one, although 


unit, 


some enter blind alley jobs such as grocery 
clerking or routine manual labor. Sgme 
workers start out at higher vocational levels, 
but are forced to drop back to lower jobs 
The bulk of the upward movement in jobs 1s 
found at the semi-skilled level, generally 
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from one job to another, where either 
hourly rates are better or other features make 
the job attractive 

Little evidence is found as to the extent 
of the movement upward although it appears 
that a majority of the semi-skilled workers do 
not wish to become foremen. Another 
trend reported by the speaker was a tendency 
to work up within the same company, 
rather than changing concerns. Thus there 
was more intra-plant than inter-plant move- 
ment. In general, work histories of the 
workers studied indicated considerable move- 
ment during their careers, suggesting a wide 
freedom of choice. The boundary lines of 
labor market movements might be described 
by area limitations or by individual com- 
pany limitations, indicating that workers 
may be restrained by geographical limits in 
making job shifts 

A paper presented by the second speaker, 
Helen Wood, appears on page 510 of this 
issuc 

The session was closed by Frank Fletcher, 
Jr., of Ohio State University, who urged 
counselors to stress the need for clients to 
think carefully in making decisions, to ob- 
tain breadth of training, to study vertical 
as well as horizontal job possibilities, and at 
the professional level plan for specialization 
to employment prospects, if 
CorrinauaM, Durector, Gutd- 


in relation 
posstble.—H. F 


ance Training llorida State University 


Public Relations 


Discussants were: Polly Weaver, Jobs 
and Furures Editor, Mademoiselle Magazine; 
Robert Moyer, Reporter, the Baltimore Sun; 
W. R. G.. Bender, Assistant Director of 
Personnel, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware; David E. Weglein, 
Public Relations Counselor, Radio Station 
WPAL, Baltimore, Maryland; Edgar L 
Harden, Instatute of Counseling; Testing, 
and Guidance, Michigan State College; 
Natalie Linderholm, Consultant on Agency 
Policies, the Greater New York Fund. 

The pane! discussion on “Getting Our 
Story Across’’ considered what people need 
to know about vocational guidance, and 
how we can get it across. Points made on 
what needs to be told, brought up again the 
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fundamental question of “ what 1s guidance? 
The interpretation is dependent on a cleat 
conception of what constitutes effective 
guidance. Can it be divorced trom personal 
guidance? What are the clements in job 
satisfaction? An answer to fundamental 
questions should precede broad interpreta 
ion. 

Testimony on the need of knowledge about 
the resources of vocational guidance was 
given in a survey of student opinion, where 
75 per cent answered that “how to carn a 
living’ was their biggest problem 


The survey showed the need for: helping 
students learn job trends; helping youngsters 
see the relation between the qualifications 
for specific jobs and the qualifications of the 
individual looking for work; advice on how 
to present the qualifications of the individual, 
and, finally, helping youngsters to see the 
years ahead and plan to move in the right 
direction 

‘In the discussion of HOW to present the 
story of vocational guidance, two basic 
recommendations were made 1) There 
must be a total community approach to the 
problem. (2) In putting the story over 
there must be an analysis of what groups are 
to be reached first, so that there will be a 


planned approach to public education 


The community must be sold on providing 
vocational guidance services, and in order 
to be sold, must get a clear idea of what 
guidance is, over and above the work of any 
particular agency 

In the schools themselves there needs to 
be education on what vocational guidance 
is. It was there be a 
definite program of educating teachers on 
vocational guidance, and that the first person 
to be educated should be the Superintendent 
of Schools 


It was emphasized that it ts important to 
get down to the fundamental that 
must be educated, beginning with the clients 
While newspapers and radio are valuable 
media for expression, it is important to ¢s 
tablish priorities for the groups which are 
to be educated about vocational guidance 
There was also the reminder that to repeat 
one simple message is more effective than to 


recommended that 


groups 
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put over a long, involved technical presenta- 
tion 

The point was made that while there ts a 
difference between policies of various broad 
casting stations, many of them now place 
emphasis on public service programs. Ma- 
terial could be taken to the public service 
specialist or the executive of a broadcasting 
station, and the actual technical produgtion 
of the material will be handled by the station 
itself 

Comment was made that the newspapers 
are still the most influential general public 
medium, and that if a group or individual 
vocational guidance 
presented material as information rather 
than publicity, there would be better chances 
The importance of 


wishing to imterpret 


for the use of the facts 
understanding a newspaper set-up and its 
requirements was also mentioned. 
Development of public relations 
sciousness Was pomited out as important 
not only for the vocational guidance field, 
As an example of how 
opportunities for interpretation could be 
used, it was suggested that home town news- 
papers would be interested im a report of 
the conference and 


con- 


but all service fields 


persons who attended 
some of the happenings at the conference 
It was suggested that as an impetus to publi 
interpretation each unit form a public rela- 
tions commuttee which could devise ways of 
putting across the story of vocational guid- 
Witson Hacer, Darector of 
Welfare Council of New York 


ance. -Lovutsa 


Publi 


Cry 


Relations, 


Professional Membership 

Julia M. Alsberg, Chairman of the Com 
mittee on Professional Membership, indi- 
cated that there were three things which she 
hoped the group would consider: the im 
significance, and responsibilities 
mbership. Donald I 
Teachers 


portance 
of professional =m 
Super, Professor of 
College, Columbia University, discussed priv- 
responsibilities of professional 
that as pro 
did gain status im the 


Education, 


tleges and 
membership. He 
fessional members we 
community; that we are approved by a 


qualified committee who have put their stamp 


indicated 


oft approval upon us; that we have met the 


requirements as listed by the organization; 
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that we are privileged to be listed in the 
National Directory as professional members 
and other such places where such listing 
would be advantageous; that we have the 
privilege of recommending other people to 
professional membership. Our responsibil- 
ities as professional members mean that we 
participate in the raising of standards for the 
total professional membership; that in 
recommending other people for professional 
membership we assume responsibility for 
sponsoring qualified people who will be an 
asset; that we can participate in the evalua- 
tion of vocational guidance services, both 
in our local community and in other com- 
munities. Some professional members have 
been asked to assist the Ethical Practices 
Committee in evaluating agencies, particu- 
larly in areas where there are no organized 
NVGA branches 

Walter F. Johnson, Associate Professor, 
Institute of Counseling, Testing, and Guid- 
ance, Michigan State College, presented the 
Membership Committee report. It 1s recom 
mended and agreed that the national NVGA 
office send a réminder to each member after 
six months’ delinquency membership indi- 
cating that if dues are not paid they will be 
dropped.. To be reinstated the individual 
must reapply and would be taken back into 
the organization under the then existing 
membership requirements. If an individual 
wanted to appeal his case, arrangements 
could be made to do so to the Membership 
Committee 

The Professional Membership Committee 
prepared and the Board of Trustees has ap- 
proved a certificate which ts to be given to 
each professional member. This certificate 
is to have an imsert showing that the tn- 
dividual is in good standing, with the year 
in bold type. When the certificate is mailed 
a letter will accompany it requ¢sting that 
individuals display tt in their offices asa means 
of letting other professional groups know 
that we too are a profession with standards; 
so chents will have confidence that they are 
dealing with a qualified person! so other 
people in the field of voc ational guidance will 
he encouraged to become professional mem- 
bers, and unqualitied people will be subject 
to more question by the public as the certiti- 
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cate of membership becomes better known. 

Suggestions were made on the revision of 
the new application blank. It was suggested 
that where possible NVGA branches have a 
committee of professional members to take 
action on those members making application 
for professional membership 

It was further suggested that some public- 
ity be given the individuals who are pro- 
fessional members, that releases go to local 
newspapers after the list of approved members 
is known.--Ontve Banister, Dorector, Voca- 
tional Guidame Bureau, Cleveland, Obio. 


Improved Placement 
Techniques Needed 


The significant role of placement in voca- 
tional guidance was stressed by Genevieve 
Hunter, Director of the Archdiocesan Voca- 
tional Service of New York City. She 
compared vocational guidance to a patient 
suffering from malnutrition because of an 
unbalanced diet-—indicating that certain 
counselors are too concerned over inter-rela- 
tionships, psychometrics, and social interac- 
tions. Counselors in schools and agencies 
underestimate the importance of occupa- 
tional information in relation to vocational 
choice. Counselors must be informed about 
occupational data beyond a knowledge of 
broad general fields. Placement experience 
was advocated as an intrinsic element in the 
program of any vocational counselor and 
Mrs. Hunter discussed the method used in her 
agency to insure that staff acquire such ex- 
perience. All counselors on the staff do 
both placement and vocational guidance on a 
rotation basis. Vocational counselors, far 
from trying to lose their identity in the 
crowds in psychiatry, psychology, and social 
work, should take honest pride in the a 
complishments and potentialities of this 
profession which 1s unique in that knowing 
the dynamics of the individual is not enough 

Arthur E. Wood, Section Head ot Voca- 
tional Guidance and Vocational Training 
with the Canadian Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, in discussing counseling as an 
essential part of the placement process de- 
scribed the method used in the Canadian 
National Employment Service to train the 
staff in counseling techniques. Utilization 
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of all information in the community in fe 
lauon to the applicant is one important 
step. Guidance at the community level 
must focus attention on young people and 
the collective efforts of schools, community 
agencies, and employers must be coordinated 
in establishing permanent records on the in 
dividual. In soliciting the cooperation of 
various community Major Wood 
stressed the importance of including repre 
sentatives from labor and em- 
ployers. Trainees on his staff were instructed 
to serve the needs of the applicant and it was 
recognized that this could be accomplished 
only when the counselor was familiar with 
tech 


groups 


organized 


good counseling techniques. These 


niques are acquired, not native.-Susan | 
Braca, Vocatsonal Counselor, Archdiocesan V ova 


tional Service, New York Cut 


Information Materials 
Used by Counselors 


Dorothy O. Young, Counselor at Bethesda 
Chevy Chase High School, Baltimore, Mary 
land, indicated problems involved in han 
dling occupational materials. The counselor's 
day is filled with so many pressing matters 
he must seek tools that do not require extra 
research, she said. In this connection Miss 
Young urged that publishers date their 
leaflets and pamphicts 
often handicapped by lack of space to store 
occupational information, Miss Young noted 
This limitation causes them to search only 
for the best, They want materials that are 
easy to file. Titles that conform to standard 
bibliographies dealing with occupations are 
important because often 
seck student help. Miss Young also urged 
that uniformity of considered by 
publishers to facilitate filing and bulletin 


Counselors are also 


it ts necessary to 


size be 


board use. She made a plea for more ma 
terials which give emphasis to service types 
of jobs such as gas station attendant, de 
livery truck driver, etc 


Kathryn Lee Keep, Employment Coun 


sclor, State Employment Service, Erie, Penn- 


sylvamia, stressed the counselor's need for 


casy access to materials giving specific im 
formation about hiring practices in the local 
community, employment trends, and traning 


facilities. Muss Keep recommended Part I\ 
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of the Occupational Dictionary as parucularly 
helpful when working with persons secking 
first jobs. Barry Fagin, Director of the 
University Counseling Center, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C., 
reported on student opinion among users of 
the occupations library. The students found 
the literature satisfactory, but were ‘dis- 
satisfied with the stamulation they received 
They wanted reports of successful people in 
the fields. A number of publishers’ repre- 
sentatives were in the audience.—Isapev | 

Carwiwi, Derector of Guidance, North Arlington 


High School, New Jersey 


Reducing Drop-outs 


Leonard M. Miller mentioned a number 
of good articles to be consulted on early 
school leavers: “Why Do Boys and Girls 
Drop Out of School and What Can We: Do 
about It?’ (Circular 269, Office of Educa 
tion), Superintendent of Documents, Wash 
ington 25, D. C., $.35,; a report on the Life 
Adjustment Education Conference held in 
Chicago, January 24-29 by representatives of 
cities 200,000; Harold Dillon's new 
book “Early School Leavers,” and “‘Hynt- 
ing a Career,’ Louisville, Kentucky, sthdy 
by the Child Welfare Department, Depkrt- 
ment of Labor 

Marigold Scott, Director of 
Norview High School, Norfolk County, 
Norfolk, Virginia, discussing the topic *'Pre- 
Failures More Effective 
‘emphasized the importance of a 
school leavers, then 
the situation 
through personal counseling, and student 


over 


Guidance, 


venting through 
Counseling, 
thorough survey on 
domg something to correct 
questionnaires with special emphasis on a 


gor xd of ientation course 


All failing students were given a list of 22 
items such as the following to check honestly 
1) Enrolled in class; (2) Have been 
repeatedly absent, (3) Have not felt well; 
4 Too 
signments not clear, et 
In addition the following ques 


late 
many outside activities; (5) As- 
, and to be used in 
conference 
trons were on the sheet to afford the counselor 
additional information: (1) Do 
you plan to graduate from high school? 
What 


valuable 


2) What course are you taking? (3 
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plans do you have after graduation? (4) 
Have you always scheduled courses which 
prepare you for this future plan? (5) Name 
course or courses you have failed. (6) 
Is the course you failed valuable to your 
future plan? 

Significant facts probably pertaining to 
many schools with heavy drop-outs are the 
same as at Norfolk where: The greatest 
number of pupils left school in September and 


January. . Two-thirds of those leaving in 


September were freshmen. A majority of 
those leaving in January had failed one or 
more subjects. At end of first six-week 
period in 1949, 43 seniors from a class of 330 
were reported as doing unsatisfactory work 
Norfolk im one year of personal counseling 
showed: In September, 1949, the aumber ot 
school leavers in the freshman class was re- 
duced by one-third as compared with the 
number leaving in September, 1948. At end 
of first semester, 1949, 35 seniors were re- 
ported as doing unsatisfactory work 

Jane Harrower, Director of Guidance, 
Hornell Junior-Senior High School, Hornell, 
New York, recommends adjusting the cur- 
riculum content and method to the individual 
needs of the pupils by ability grouping in a 
differential program. We must recognize 
that good guidance and adequate testing 
precede ability grouping and that some sub- 
jects: general shop, art, music, etc., should 
be open to all and homerooms placed on an 
equal basis. The work of the slow group 
must be just as challenging as the work for 
the academic group and not just “‘busy 
work.”’ Reading plays an important part 
in this program. We must start where the 
childis. Differentiated grouping secks to re- 
duce failure to a minimum and to develop 
in each child the best of which he ts capable 

Margaret Tufts, Counselor for Girls, 
Gloucester High School, Gloucester, Mass- 
achusetts, would advise increasing the hold- 
ing power of the-high school by reducing the 
number of required subjects in the high 
school, recommending a minimum core as 
prescribed by the State Department or local 
school system as in Gloucester: four years 
of English, three years of Social Studies, 
and one of Mathematics using the remainder 
of the curriculum as elective. Gloucester 
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reduced its curricula from 17 to 1 and now 
gives one diploma to all rather than cur- 
riculum designated diplomas. There is now 
less rigidity in promotion requirements and a 
wider selection of offerings for all students 
Results are increased interest and a tailored 
schedule for each person to meet the needs 
of the individual, thereby increasing holding 
power. 

Walter J. Rock, Director, VA Guidance 
Center, St. Paul, Minnesota, pointed out 
thar it is necessary to change the attitude 
and philosophy of all staff members in rela- 
tionship to drop-outs from school by placing 
them on special study committees to in- 
vestigate the problems.‘ Then a corrective 
program should be planned with them for 
general understanding of the pupil and why 
he 1s a school leaver. This can be done 
through faculty meetings, meetings of teach- 
ers; laymen, and pupils, cooperation with 
teacher education institutions in developing 
in-service programs, selection of new staff 
members who understand the Life Adjust- 
ment Education problem, and providing 
administrative encouragement and leader 
ship 

Donald J 


Kincaid, Supervisor of Voca 
tional Guidance, Los Angeles Board of Ed- 
ucation, Los Angeles, California, stressed 
meeting the needs of the pupils through 
financial aid and supervised work experience, 
citing Los Angeles school cooperation with 
business men to promote an excellent work 


experience program. A 4-4 program for 
school credit (five semester periods) in 600 
types of jobs with 2,140 participating em- 
ployers and 5,000 part-time work permits 
provides students with experience in working 
with other people and enables them to earn 
money. This program is coordinated 
through an area employment coordinator 
who works with employer, students, and 
counselors in the school situation. Recent 
trends have been increases in job classifica- 
tions and participation by the Board of 
Education in setting up jobs for $.65 to 
$.90 an hour, the development of coopera- 
tive Krochures at the expense of employers, 
aad an expanded county program. Special 
study and enrollment figures are available 
at the Los Angeles Office 
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Arthur G. Martin, Principal of Woods- 
town High School, stated that small schools 
have an important place in program of in- 
creasing the holding power of school and 
showed how Woodstown developed more 
interest in school through faculty, laymen, 
and student participation in development of a 
single curriculum and selection of new courses 
to enrich the offerings with a follow-up of 
student development of courses of study for 
Family Living and Applied Mathematics 

Ic is the responsibility of each school 
system and in particular the Guidance De- 
partments to make special studies and de- 
velop program to increase the interest of 
students in high school, give the student 
what he needs as he goes out in the world, 
and to make him feel secure. This will de 
crease the number of carly school leavers and 
drop-outs.—-Arruur G. Martin, Prencipal, 
Woodstown High School, Woodstown, New Jersey 


Visual Aids 


“When children refuse to study, the place 
to look for the cause of trouble 1s not in the 
television set, but in the textbook,"’ sug 
gested Robert Hoppock, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, New York University. Artacking 
the requirements of “‘a horse and buggy 
curriculum,’ Dr. Hoppock declared, “One of 
the major obligations of the school and 
college counselor is to be the attorney for 
the student in his often frustrated attempts to 
get the educational authorities to permit him 
to study the things he needs and wants to 
learn.’ 

William D. Wilkins, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, New York University, 
offered several criteria to be used in judging a 
film: (1) Is it geared to the purposes of the 
group to which it 1s being shown. . .does it 
achieve a special purpose? (2) Is it pitched 
to the proper level of understanding? (3 
Is it accompanied by a good manual? (4 
How authentic is it? (There showld be a 
careful control of sources.) (5 
Does it add anything new 
Could any other instrument 


Is it a good 
motivator? 6 
and useful? 

for teaching be substituted? 
to substitute for instruction! 


‘Think before Using,” 


Films are casy 


warned Irene F 
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Cypher, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, New York 
University. Directions for using a film 
should include, according to this educator 
1) Selection of a film designed to fit the 
problem being considered. (2) Proper pre- 
showtag, and’ post-showing, preparation 
3) Proper showing techniques. (4) Good 
reasons for showing 5) Instructor should 
decide what he can do to make the film his 
aid in “'guiding’’ the viewers to a realization 
of what the film is telling them. (6) He 
should decide how the film will help him 
guide its viewers to a course of action to be 
taken up when the film stops, and how it will 
help them go forward 

Listing some of the pitfalls which may be 
ncountered in the use of motion pictures, 
Edgar L. Harden, Associate Professor, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, advised 


] Don't regard the motion picture as a substi 
tute forthe teacher Why use a motion pic 
ture if some other visual aid or material 1s 


more effective? The teacher is in the bese 
position to decide this 

Motion It seems 
foolish to use a motion picture when film 


be much more desirable and is 


pictures are expensive 
strip may 
certainly much less 
Motion pictures may develop wrong notions 
I'rying to telescope a century into 


c x px nsive 


of tim 
a period of 22 to 30 minutes is indeed haz 
ardous unless careful planning has been done 
by the teacher 

We need to watch the vocabulary and com- 
prehension levels of all films. Sometimes 
those that are appropriate for the senior high 
school are most inappropriate for the junior 
high school 

Teachers need training in how to use auc 
visual aids and this is particularly true of 
pictures. Before. anyone makes ex 
tensive use of the motion picture he should 
given a great deal of helpin how such 


Lio 


moti 


first be 

an aid is to | us d 

We need teaching guides tor hilms 
pportunity 

he showing of the film 


leachers 


should ha a good to study 


such guide prior tot 
and again afeer they have been show: 
Such helpful materials will make the teach 
rk much meant 
w the films betore 
» though chis is some 


rs Ww igtul 


minimum that should 


the teacher wall has 
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studied the guide as listed and suggested 
above 
Teachers need to spend a good deal of time 
in studying the purposes for which the films 
are to be used. Juste having a film today is of 
doubrful value unless the objectives have 
been pretty carefully thought out by the 
teacher herself 
We need to keep records of the good films 
we have used. To find a film thar does a 
specific job better than any other visual aid 
and then forget it or let it go back to an 
institution or film library without making 
recordings as to its value is a waste of time 
and energy on the part of the teacher 
Role of Employment Service 

In Vocational Guidance 


Charles E. Odell, Chief, Counseling and 
Placement, U. S. Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., poimred out that in most 
countries vocational guidance is the re- 
sponsibility of the department of labor acting 
through local employment offices. In the 
United States, however, a divided responsi- 
bility has been shared chiefly by the employ- 
ment services and schools, with the Ofhice of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and private agencies serving 
important parts of the population. Since 
the end of the war the Employment Service 
has led all agencies in total number of indi- 
viduals counseled. From VE Day to March, 
1950, over three million persons were pro- 
vided with services. 

Meanwhile, only 16 per cent of the second- 
ary schools, serving under one-half of the 
high school population, employed counselors 
in 1948. The combined efforts of all groups 
seem-to be inadequate. There 1s strong fecl- 
ing among certain groups for legislation to 


put all vocational guidance activities unde 
In light of this back- 


educational auspices 
ground the speakers are requested to formu- 
late a policy position based on one or a com- 
bination of the following alternatives 

Should the employment service narrowly 
define its employment counseling responsi- 
bilities and direct its efforts toward building 
up resources of the schools and other 
agencies to provide these services? 
Should it limit its counseling services to 
o come to the office secking 


those wl local 
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likely to find a 
Led? 


counscicd 


placement, and who are not 
job of any hind unless they are 
Should it 
ship for vocational guidance services to 
those out of school and undertake to pro 
vide this 
grouper ‘ 


assume community-wide leader 


service to the widest possible 


Walter V. Bingham, authar of “ Aptitudes 
and Aptitude Testing’’ and “How to Inter- 
view,’ pointed out that the Employment 
Service isn’t in a position to handle a great 
part of the counseling load. For example, 
it does not meet rural arca needs. All types 
of agencies are still inadequate to the job, 
he said, therefore there must be close collab- 
oration to improve the service. He indicated 
the need for dovetailing between the schools 
and Employment Service, and suggested that 
the Employment Service could facilitate 
visits of teachers to plants. Also, he de- 
clared, teachers know about job 
opportunities in the community. Dr. Bing- 
placement follow- 


need to 


ham also suggested l 
up to determine who is succeeding and who 


the job; (2) seeking 


of information about leavers and 
graduates; 3) offering of the GATB 
by the Employment Service in the schools 
early enough to help the school placement 


isn't succeeding on 


Se hool 


office 

Helen R. Smith, Direct 
visory Service, New York City, gave a his- 
tory of that agency, its work for out-of- 
school youth, and its cooperation with the 
U.S. Employment Service. She remarked on 


rr, Vocational Ad- 
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the good work done by the latter organiza 
tion with the handicapped, orphans of the 
depression, recent college graduates and 
veterans. She predicted that public place- 
ment and its corollary, vocational counseling, 
like public education will come for all and 
will get public financial support 

bE. L. Keenan, Deputy Director, Bureau of 
Employment Security, U. S$. Department of 
Labor, described his observation of the close 
working relationship between the schools 
and the public employment service in Swe 
den. There the employment service begins 
its planned program for students in mid 
leave school. Each 


before they 


interviewed 


winter 
child ts 
amined by 
Keenan said that school training needs to be 


records ex- 
service. Mr 


and his 


the employment 


geared more to the needs of industry, and 
that it should of the 
Employment Service to make these néeds 
known to the The strength and 
weakness of the Employment Service’ he 
declared to be that it takes all comers, that 
it has to render special attention to all the 
Private agencies are 


be the responsibility 


SM hy ols 


groups it has to serve 
now taking applicants difficult to place be- 
cause it is poor public relations not to do so, 
he added. Mr. Keenan also spoke of in 
creasing Employment Service 
and 


activity for 


graduates 


recent professional 


college 


teachers.—-Epirn Verant, 


r, USES, District of Colum 


groups such as 
Training Supervs 


‘Ma 
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F Brove mMeetinGs of the 1950 Delegate As- 
sembly were held—Monday afternoon, 
March 27, and Wednesday afternoon, March 
‘29. Robert Hoppock, President, was the 
presi ling officer 

Forty-four of the present 80 Branches were 
119 delegates and 17 alter- 
trustees, division and com- 
many other 


represented by 
Officers, 
hairmen, as 


natcs 
miuttec well as 
members, attended both sessions 
Applications for charters of the following 
six newly organized branches, which had 
been tentatively approved by the Board of 
Trustees, were Delaware State; 
Long Beach, New Orleans, 
Loutsiana; Savannah, Georgia; 
of Colorado, and Tacoma, 
Tentative approval of application for charter 
Arrowhead Section, Minnesota, had 
been granted by the Board of Trustees but 
making further organizational 


ratified 
Calitornia; 

University 
Washington 


for the 


in view of 
changes, this group requested that their ap- 
plication not be submitted to the 1950 Dele- 
gate Assembly for ratification 
Announcement of the following clected 
officers and trustees for 1950-1951 was made 
President Clifford FE. Erickson, Director, In- 
ounseling, Guid 
ran State College; Wice-President 
and 


stitute of ¢ Testing and 
Michi 
Mary Basso, Supervisor of Guidance 
Placement, Public Schools, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Robert | 
Director, Public Schools, 
Yonkers, Trustees are Max 
Baer, Nat Binai Brith Voca 
tronal Service Bureau, Washington, D. ¢ 
Donald F Kutch, Chief, Bureau of Occup 
mal Intormation an Guidan 
alifornia nd Glenn | 


Divi 


ance, 


Treasurer Carey, 
Bureau of Gui 


New York 


mal Director 


lance, 


mento, ¢ Smith, 
Chiet, Guidance Servs Depart 
ment of Public Instruction ansing, Muchi 
gan (to complete unexpired term of Clifford 


bE. Erickson 


Copies of written reports for the 1949 
1950 year which had been submitted by the 
Executive Secretary and Business Manager, 
Auditor, Editor of Occupations, Division 
and Committee Chairmen were distributed 
to all delegates. (See page 542 for con- 
densation of reports 

Special attention of the Delegate Assembly 
was given to the report of the Policy Com- 
mittee. It was pointed out by the Policy 
Committee in their report that careful con- 
sideration had been given to the policy 
matters of the Association. Particular care 
was granted to the 1949 recommendations 
of the Policy Committee, and in November, 
1949, this Committee recommended to the 
Board of Trustees that amendments to the 
constitution which would broaden the pur- 
poses of the Association and change the 
name to the National Guidance Association 
be submitted to the 1950 Delegate Assembly 

In leu of the recent recommendations of 
the Committee to Consider Unification, as 
prepared in the ‘Report of Committee to 
Consider Unification of the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Assoctation’’ the Policy 
Committee now recommended that proposed 
amendments to the NVGA constitution and 
by-laws be withheld until the Council Plan 
could be given further study by members of 
the Association. Approval of this report 
was voted by the Delegate Assembly 

In the discussion concerning “‘unification™’ 
it was announced that a brochure outliming 
the proposals for unification had been pre- 
pared and would be distributed to every 
NVGA member. Later in the year an opin- 
ion ballot will be matled and 

this ballot will determine the 
study and plans on the 


to all members 
the resules of 
course of further 
part of the Committee .to Consider Unifica- 
For background material on “‘unifica- 
the 


tion 


rion’ members were urged to review 
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articles in Occupations entitled “Next Steps 
in the Personnel! Profession’’ (October, 1948, 
pp. 8-11) and “Report of the Policy Com- 
mittee’ (January, 1949, pp. 270-273). Mem- 
bers were also referred to the papers of 
Donald E. Super and Clifford Froehlich as 
presented at the meeting, ““NVGA Looks 
at Report of Proposed International Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations’’ (page 514 
of this issue of Occupations) 

Max F. Baer, Trustee-clect, in his remarks 
concerning the proposed unification plan 
stated that it appeared that the general prin- 
ciples of the proposed plan seemed valid burt 
that the details needed to be reconsidered. 
Items raised by Dr. Baer which need fur- 
ther consideration include: (1) Opportunity 
should be given to other personnel assocta- 
tions, particularly those related to industry, 
for inclusion in IPGA 2) Proposals for 
unification need to be clarified as they relate 
to the local level. (3) Organizational struc- 
ture appears to be too complicated to permit 
members to have easy access to national head- 
quarters. Dr. Baer submitted the two fol- 
lowing suggestions: (1) Any new plans to 
be proposed should be published in Occupa- 
rions or sent coevery Branch. (2) Approval 
of the unification plan in principle should be 
secured first and details worked out later 

H. B. McDaniel, present member of the 
Board of Trustees, encouraged local repre- 
sentative groups to meet for discussion, 
agreed that details of the plan needed to be 
revised, and asserted that membership would 
increase through unification 

In conclusion of the discussion concerning 
IPGA, President Hoppock urged that all 
Branches plan joint meetings with other in- 
terested groups to discuss the present pro- 
posed plan as well as any changes which may 
be submitted in the furure. - 

Nathan Kohn, Jr., Chairman, Ethical 
Practices Committee, speaking in behaif of 
the activities of this Committee, urged that 
all Branches stimulate the sale of the Directory 
in their own communities. As a means of 
strengthening the national Ethical Practices 
Committee and keeping this Committee bet- 
ter informed he urged the formation of local 
committees of Ethical Practices. Dr. Kohn 
reported that certificates to all approved 
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agencies (which would cover a two-year 


period) would be issued within @ days 
In answer to an inquiry regarding the pos- 
sibility of mimeographing the names of 
agencies as listed in the Darectery Ds 
advised that this was prohibited 


Kohn 


Announcement was made that within a 
short time special protessional membership 
cards would be issued to all members who 
have professional membership status 

Resolutions of interest and concern to the 
membership which were approved by the 
Delegate Assembly are 


19980 Whit 
as a means of focusing publi 


rt idance 


(1) In view of the importance of the 
House Conference 
attention upon the need for adequat 


services for children and youth, be st resolved chat 
members of NVGA branches be urged to participate 
in the pre-conference activitics and in those activ 
wder to carry out th 


Submitted 


itics which may be set up in 
recommendations of the Conference 
by Resolutions Committ: 

(2) Because of the far-reaching significance of 
the proposals included in the report presented by 
the Committee to Consider Unitication be 
solved that cach NVGA Branch b 


a consideration and study of rh 


a ore 
dulc 


report at the carl 


urw dt rsch 
est opportunity in order chat suggestions and reac 
tions of Branch mem! 
Board of Trustecs as soor 
by Resolutions Committe 

(3) Whereas proposed legislation in New York 
of the profes 
sion of psychology pre-cmpts techniques gener 


rs may be submitted to the 
Submitted 


is [™ ssi! | 


State as well as other states on behalf 
ally recognized as within the scope and functions of 
vocational counscling and we shall find that our 
profession may lose its identity be ot resolved that 
the Board of Trustees undertak: 
sultation with other interested professional groups 
the problems connected with licensing legislation 
» drafting 
New 


to study in con 


for vocational counsclors with a view ¢ 
suggested state legislation 
York City Branch.) 

4) Whereas the current reduction in 
VA staff personnel affecting doctors, psychologists, 
Adjudica 


decrease 


Submitted by 
force of 


social workers, training specialists, anc 
tion Division personnel will drasticaliy « 
the now marginal and future services available to 
disabled veterans and the proposed curta:!ment will 
require the disabled veterans to seck these serv 
ices from now over-loaded public and privat 
agencies be it resolved that NVGA urge Veterans 
Administration to reconsider these reductions in 
force and urge that the Congress of the U. S. make 
the necessary appropriations to restore services to 
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the handicapped veterans at an adequate level. 
iby New York City Branch 
good public relations 


Resolution submuitt 
« N 
) im 


are being seriously hampered by the lapse of time 


good will and 


from the payment of ducs to the issuance of mem- 
bership cards and the mailing of Occupations to 
system now 1n force 
As a tempo 
member 


members 4e et resolved that the 
and its implementation be reviewed 
rary expedient it is suggested that: (1 
ship cards be mailed direct from national head- 
quarters to members; or a supply of membership 
cards be issued to the Branch, and (2) members 
whose professional membx rship applications hav: 
been approved, be billed by national headquarters 
Sul mitted by 


fapproval 


h ' titted « 
when they ar ! f apy 
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Membership Committee New York City Branch 

In discussion which followed presentation 
of the above resolution regarding member- 
ship, advantages of change of dates in the 
present fiscal year were stressed. It was 
noted, however, that membership dues can 
be collected and remittance made to na- 
tuonal headquarters at any time for mem- 
bershipis for the ensuing year. A motion was 
passed that the Board of Trustees consider the 
advisability of change of date of the present 
fiscal year from July 1 to sometime in Febru- 
ary or March.-Witta Norris, Assistant 
Executive Secretary, NVGA 


I 


Reports by Divisions and Committees’ 


to the 
1950 Delegate Assembly 
of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 


Executive Secretary 
and Business Manager 


The Executive Secretary assumed his du 
ties on July 1, 1949, when the headquarters 
othice was moved from New York to Wash- 
ington. In October the position of Assistant 
Executive Secretary was established and filled 
in November by Willa Norris. On March 1, 
1950, there were 4,603 active members as 
compared with 4,339 on the same date last 
trom 
and 254 applications were slated 


vear. Professional members increased 


908 to 792, 


for review. Subseriptions to Occupations 


increased as well, the number of non-member 
‘ These rts appear 

reports were distribut le 

sembly in 

mag as the 

NVGA, 1 


subscribers on March 1, 1949, being 2,795, 
and reaching 3,142 by the same date the fol- 
lowing year. During the activities of 
the Echical Practices Committee were trans- 
ferred from the headquarters office to that 
of the Chairman, Nathan Kohn, Jr. Since 
July 1, 1949, a monthly newsletter from the 
national office has been distributed to all! 
Branch presidents, officers and trustees, divi- 
sion and committee chairmen, and others 
who requested it. Information upon the 
granting of charters to new Branches appears 
in the report of the Delegate Assembly meet- 
and other the national 
office may be found under reports of the 


year 


ing, activities of 


Auditor, division and committee chairmen, 


and of some convention sessions.—-Camp- 


pect B. Bearp, Executive Secretary 
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Auditor 


The expenditures for the period July 1, 
1949 to February 28, 1950, include charges 
amounting to $4,898.11 which are definite 


charges against the prior fiscal year that 
ended June 30, 1949 


The two large items 


N.V.G.A. BUSINESS REPORTS 
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among these charges are one for $2,197.81 
for the printing of the May, 1949, issue of 
Occupations and one for $2,319.23 covering 
the yearbook that was authorized during the 
prior year. The balance is made up of a 
number of small items 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Feeevary 28, 19% 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
American Security & Trust Co 
Union Square Savings Bank 
Excelsior Savings Bank 
Bowery Savings Bank 


D. ¢ 


Petty Cash Fund 


Bonds 
U.S. Defense, Serics I 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, Series D 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Scrics I 


Deposit 
Othce Equipment 


Returned Checks 


Tora Asserts 


LIABILITIAS 


Accounts Payable 


Life Membership Fund 


Deferred Income 

Unexpired Subscriptions—A gencies 
Branches 
Members-at-Large 


Subscribers 


Total Liabslities 
Net Worth 


Carnegie Fund 7/1, 49 


Jun , 1949, Rent (New York 


Less 


Plus: Excess Income for Period 1 49 


Plus: Balance of Carnegie Fund for Promotion 
Net Worth 


Torar Liasitiries anD Nev Worrtn 


, 


through 2,28/% 


$38,145.55 
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It has been noted that the Trustees at their $6,800.00 to be used by the Executive Secre- 
meeting authorized the appropriation of tary and/or Trusrees for travel and promo- 


Interim Report 
Jury 1, 1949, Turovan Fenravary 28, 1950 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND Expenpirures 


Income 
Subscriptions 
Branches 
Agencies 
Members-at-Larec 
Subscribers 


Total Subscriptions 

Other Income 

Advertising 

Single Copies 

Reprints 

K rvalty 5 

( T Manuals 

Yearbooks 

Addressing Envy lopes 


Tot 
Miscellaneous Income 
Members! ip Incéme (including Professional Membership 


Exhibits 


al Other Income 


Interest Earned 


Torat Income rox Preston 


DL xPENDITURES 
Salarics 
Paper, Printing & Distribution 
Publishing of Yearbook 
Othee Expense, Stary. & Suppli 


I phon 


, 


Correspondence 

Rent 

Editorial Board 
President's Account 
Travel Expense 

Election Expens« 
Committee Expens 
Ethical Practice Commirt 
Trustees’ Travel! 
Membership Dues 
Professional Membership 
Convention | xpens 
Moving Expense 


Total Expenses 31,673.51 


Excess or Income Oven Expenprrunns $ 3,247.10 
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tion of new branches, plus Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary and other clerical assistants 
for the period November 1, 1949, through 
October 31, 1950. This sum of money will, 
on the next annual statement, be set aside 
out of the Net Worth of the Association and 
any expenditures made for the aforementioned 
purposes will be charged against this item as 
set aside, and not against the operation ex- 
penses of the Association 

There is also a charge amounting to $571.91 
included in the expenses for this period, that 
cover the cost of moving the office of the 
Association from New York to Washington, 
D.C. Also included in the expenses of this 
period is a sum of $1,337.09 to cover the cost 
of printing the February, 1950, issue of Oc- 
cuparions. While this item was not paid in 
February of 1950, it has nevertheless been 
charged and set up as a liability on the State- 
ment of Condition.—-Istpor Rosin, C. P. A., 
Auditer 


Administration and Supervision 


A Directory of guidance directors in school 
systems in cities of 100,000 has been pre- 


pared, and sent to each person on the list 
with a letter suggesting exchange of in- 


Director ot 
Connecticut, 


formation Estelle Feldman, 
Pupil Services, New Haven, 
made an analysis of the job of city adminis- 
trator of guidance. Results were reported 
at the Convention Also reported was a 
study made by Bertis Capehart, Director of 
Guidance, Oak Ridge, Tennessee on in- 
counselors which have 
effective.-Barpara H 
Division of Administra 


training of 
most 


service 
been found 
Wricnr, Chairman, 
tion and Supervision 


Division of Occupational Research 


Under chairmanship of Gertrude Forrester 
the Publications Committee prepared and 
published Standards for Use in Preparing and 
Evaluating Occupational Luterature (Occupa- 
rions, February, 1950, p. 319 Reprints 
are available--Frank M. Frercner, Jr 
Chairman, Occupational Research Division 


Branch Membership 
Norman Abbott prepared a prospectus of a 


leaflet to be used in the promotion of in- 
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dividual membership. The committee recom- 
mended that in addition a special commit 
tee be appointed to reorganize and rewrite 
the Bulletin for Use in the Organization and 
Operation of Branches John L. Walker made 
a survey of geographical distribution of the 
membership of NVGA in order to determine 
where the most fruitful areas for organiza- 
tion of mew branches are. His findings will 
appear in Occupations. Virginia Texte, 
Chairman, Branch Membership Commitree 


Professional Membership 
number 


members 


The Professional Members now 
792 Ot these §90 are active 
Since March 1, 1949, 284 persons became 
professional members. For further details, 
see the January, 1950, Occupations, p. 256 
JuLia Professional Mem 


bership Committee 


ArsperG, Chairman, 


Ethical Practices 

The Daerectory of Vocational Counseling Agencies 
published by this committee in 1950 involved 
the visiting of more than 120 local agen 
cies, which were inspected by some 215 
members of local Branches. Complimentary 
copies of the Dauretory were sent to 200 
professional organizations and journals, and 
distributed to key people. By March 15, 
1950, 450 copies had been sold, and sales 
continue relatively brisk. Orher activities 
of the committee included the beginning of a 
newsletter to agencies listed, investigation 
and publicizing of unethical practices Cespe- 
, and liaison work with 
Steps are 


cially in advertising 
other professional organizations 
being taken in cooperation with two other 
divisions of NVGA, mini 
mum standards in the field of occupational 
information.-NatuHan Koun, Jr., Chairman, 


Ethical Practices Committee 


toward setting 


Policy Committee 


A Committee to Study Unification, Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
prepared a Plan for Unsfication Suggested to 
CGPA for Discussion. The Policy Committee 
recommended to the Trustees that proposed 
amendments to the constitution and by- 


laws be withheld until the Council plan 
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could be given study by members of the 


association A brochure sctting forth the 


proposed changes wall be mailed to members 


luring the summer. (. L. Suarrie, Chaer- 


man, Policy Committee 


Committee on Committees 


reanized to encour 


This 


age wider 


ommittee Was 
on the part of the 

committee work 
commuttee chairmen 


parth pation 
general membership in 
Letters were sent to 17 
place 


Committee 


ertain interested 
Of this number 


requesting that they 
members on theu 
operate, and 101 persons were 
Two 


12 agreed to 
added to committee 
hairmen found that their committees were 
not so organized to make this plan feasible, 


Mary P 


Committee on Comentttee 


lists as a result 


and three chairmen did not reply 

Corre, ¢ harman, 

Vocational Adjustment 
of Minority Groups 


This committee agreed that the setting: uy 
of a Committee on Vocational Adjustment of 
Minority Groups might do more harm than 
tending to accentuate differences 
justice to the 


groups. It was 


good by 
loing 
such 
that such a committee 
is not needed at present. —Writiam B. Kina, 
Adiustment of Munortty 


without necessarily 


individuals within 
therefore recommende 
Chairman, Vocatronal 
Crroup 


Exhibits Committee 


Phe total income from commercial exh+bits 
held at the Convention ts $1,616.00. Esti- 
mated expenses are $276.00, leaving an ap 
proximate balance of $1,340.00. Commercial 


exhibitors were 


Addis: 

Americas 

Americar cupat 
Associath { Ameri 
Association of Scho 
Bellman Publishing 

The Blakiston Company 
Bristol-Myers Company 
{ Naval Pers 

ta Test Burcau 
Mahnke Productior 


gical Services, Geo 


Bureau 
Californ 
Carl I 
Center for Psychol 
ington University 


Chronicle Press 
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The College Blue Book, C. E. Burckel and As 
sociates 

Cooperative Test Division, 
Service 

Federal Council of Churches 
ica 

Glamour Magazine, the 
tions 

Harper and Brothers 

Institute of Life Insurance 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

Murray Hill Books 

McKnight and McKnight Publishing Company 

National Urban League 

Office of Vocational 
Security Agency 

Personnel Services, Inc 

The Philosophical Library 

The Psychological Corporation 

The Readers’ Digest Educational Service, Inc 

Science Research Associates 

Seventeen Magazine 

U.S. Department of Labor 

World Book Company 


Educational Testing 


of Christ in Amer 


Conde Nast Publica 


Rehabilitatior 


Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations Committee 


The 1949-1950 officers of the Board of 
Representatives are: president, Howard R 
Beattie, Director of Guidance, Ontario De- 
partment of Education, Toronto 2, Ontario, 
Canada; vice-president, Hilda Threlkeld, 
Dean of Women, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky; secretary, Clifford P 
Froehlich, Specialist for Training Guidance 
Personnel, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C.; rreasurer, 
Harold W. Bailey, Dean of Chicago Under- 
graduate University of Illinots, 
Chicago 11, Ilinots; Rex B. Cun- 
liffe, Professor of Fducation, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey, and (¢ 
Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of Education Psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. NVGA representatives 
for this year are:. Campbell B. Beard, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, NVGA, 1424 Sixteenth 
Streer, N. W., Washington, D. C.; Howard 
R. Beattie, Director of Guidance, Ontario 
Department of Education, Toronto 2, On- 
tario, Canada; Robert Hoppock, Professor of 
Education, New York University, New York 
3, N. Y.; George Speer, Director, Institute 
for Psychological Services, Ilinots Instirute 


Division, 
trustees, 





# Technology, 18 South Michigan, Chicago, 
ILinots 

All NVGA representatives were present at 
the July meeting in Toronto, and the October 
meeting in Atlantic City 

The Board of Representatives approved 
adoption of the Placement Service at the 
Convention as a function. The 
Study Commission has continued a study of 
the meaning of personnel work im education, 
an analysis of the areas of activity in the 
whole field of personnel work, an outline of 
the desirable qualifications for persons work- 
ing in the areas detined, and the identification 
and clarification of the basic issues in the 
field. A mew committee formed by the 
Council to consider the possibilities of a 
association included NVGA mem- 
Darling and Clifford P. Froeh- 
committee are 


Council 


unified 
bers Robert J 
lich 
reported on page 514 

[The Awards Committee, under the chair 
manship of C. Gilbert Wrenn, was author- 


The findings of this 


ized to take such time as desired to develop 
appropriate proc edures to nominatc the first 


awards winner. See Occupations (April, 
1950), 466. During the year the Council 
prepared and gave wide distribution to a 
CGPA Dhrectory the member 
organizations, with information regarding 
their activities, membership, dues, privileges, 
officers, etc The 1951 CGPA Convention 
will be held at the Stevens Horel in Chicago, 
March 26-29. ( 4. Michelman, Chief, 
OIGS, Illinois, will be 1951 Convention Co- 
ordinator...-Howarp R. Bearrin, NVGA 
Representative on CGPA Board of Representatives 


which lists 
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Placement and Follow-up 


During the current year a sub-committec 
prepared a glossary of technical terms com 
monly used in guidance and placement agen 
cies. The suggested definitions were pre- 
sented to diviston members at the convention 
Results of another investigation, undertaken 
by a division sub-committee concerned with 
employee counseling and worker adjust 
also pre 
Chaw 


ment programs in industry, was 
sented..-Marouerire H 


man Drvision of Placement und Follow-up 


COLEMAN, 


Division of Protessional 
Training and Certification 
In April, 1949, 10,000 copies of a manual on 
Counselor Preparation printed. Since 
that time, 1,175 copies have been distributed 
this 


were 
tree of charge to selected 
country and abroad who had some respon 
sibility for the training and preparation of 
counselors. Between April 18, 1949, and 
March 1, 1950, 4,125 copies of the manual 
were sold, leaving a balance of 4,700 coptes 
The necessity of establishing a clearing house 
in counselor preparation ts urged in order to 
prevent duplication of effort in the study of 
professional standards for counselor prepa 
ration by representatives of different agen 
cies and professional organizations. Recom- 
committee to 


persons in 


mendations 1) a central 
lear proposed projects; (2) revision of the 
LeONARD 


Profes 


manual on Counselor Preparation 
M. Murer, Division of 
stonal Training and Certification 


Chairman, 





Random Thoughts on Convention Going 


HIS ISSUE CARRIES a report of the 1950 Con- 
y Gowen of NVGA and allied organiza- 
tions. It is intended to serve as the perma- 
nent record for the archives; also to bring to 
readers who could not attend, the flavor of 
the convention. The first-named purpose is 
fulfilled by the publication of the reports of 
business transacted (see page 542) and the 
meetings scheduled on professional topics 
The number of formal! papers read was small, 
accordingly not many “‘convention speeches" 
Most of the sessions were 


are reproduced 
A recorder at cach 


arranged as dis« ussions 
session made a digest and submitted it to the 
Assistant Editor who compiled the running 
account found on page 524. We hereby pay 
tribute to the 15 to 20 recorders who made 
this significant contribution ' 
To supplement the formal reports the Editor 
hopes to inject human interest into the report 
by jotting down random thoughts on the 


spot 


Cementing the Bonds 
of Friendship 


The pleasantest feature of a convention is 


the opportunity to meet old friends. This 
feature was provided for by a reception ar 
ranged for Monday the New 
Jersey Branch. In one of the lounges of the 


afternoon of 


tea was served and in another, cock 
The congenial atmosphere provided 


hotel, 
tails 
opportunity for seeing pictures of the new 
children and grandchildren, making dates 
for summer excursions and speaking engage 
making new 


ments, and 


triends 


parties, for 


Exhibitors Contribute 
to the Jollity 


The exhibits also provide a tocal point for 
social exchange, for every delegate visits the 
exhibits at one time or another. The repre- 


sentatives of commercial houses who man 
the exhibits are a congenial lot and they 
contribute to the social life of the convention 
by holding cocktail receptions in their suites: 
The chief drawback is that there are so many 


that a delegate can't make the rounds 


Committees Hold Work 
Sessions 


One type of activity doesn’t appear in the 


othcial report—the work sessions held by 
At any hour of day or night, 


not uttering 


committees 
small groups may be 
grandiloquent speeches nor gossiping, but 
actually sweating out new plans and tnstru- 
ments for furthering vocational guidance 
These committees, made up of unsung heroes, 
epitomize the highest purposes for which 
conventions are held. 


found 


Convention Chairmen Deserve Laurels 


A convention so claborate as this cannot 
be arranged without much blood and tears 
The prime movers were Roy N. Anderson, 
Program Committee Chairman, and Max 
Baer, Convention Chairman. Our imagina- 
tion staggers when we try to guess how 
many lettérs and telegrams they had to write, 
how many good plans they had to set aside, 
how many last-minute changes they had to 
make. In spite of frustrations they pro- 
duced a program that met with general 
approval. We hereby record our admiration 
and appreciation 


Guided Tours 


Many convention-goers, when entering a 
new territory, like to visit unpversities, guid 
ance service centers, schools, and other agen- 
cies. To this end a committee i 


arranged 
tours in Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


phia, Newark, and New York. There was a 
tours chairman in cach city who took the 
names of applicants and arranged appoint- 


ments cither before or after the convention. 


The diary of one of these “‘trippers”’ will 
probably furnish the basis for many speeches 
to the folks back home 


Delegates Should Report 
the Convention at Home 


One of the responsibilities resting on a 
convention-goer ts that of reporting the con- 
vention to his colleagues who could not at- 


tend the convention. We hope there will be 
many Branch mectings devoted to this theme 
The absentees will benefit and the speaker 
will benefit. In his effort to reproduce the 
atmosphere of the convention, the delegate 
will sharpen his own memorics and in tlre re- 
telling he will live again the stimulating 
days of the convention 


H.D.K 


HISTORY AND VALIDITY 
To the Editor 


M* l speak on two different topics, in the 
same letter? 


In the February Occupations we have a helpful 
report by the Publications Committee, Occupa 
tional Research Division, giving an outline of 
topics for the study of a vocation. While the 
committee plainly states that this is a check list 
rather than a suggested schedule for the write-up, 
some readers might assume that the first topic, 

History of the occupation,”’ is the right way to 
begin a monograph on a particular vocation 

As a matter of fact, an individual is not inter 
ested in the history of anything until he has deve! 
oped other kinds of interests first. A boy thinking 
of carpentry or veterinary, or a girl of stenography 
or nursing, desires first of all (it has been my ex- 
perience) to know just what the worker does, and 
then the conditions of the work. I should there 
fore begin with these, and place history last if at 
all 

Perhaps later the committee will recommend a 
order for the t pics 

Turning now to my second topic 
tests. Readers of catalogues, circulars, and books 
should note the relative space on each test given 


consecutive 
validity of 
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to reliability and validity. Catalogues would be 
much chinner if they contined their list to those 
tests whose validity has been proved 

Suppose you wish to buy a glass plate to cover 
your study table. You borrow your wife's tape 
measure, and find 23 by 46 inches to be the right 
size. But in order to be sure you measure again and 
again, but always with the same result. So here 
you have a measuring device with high reliability 
But alas for statistical language, when you order 
the glass it turns our to be too small for a table 
top that is really two feet by four. The ealadity of 
the stretched tape measure 1s badly off even though 
its “‘rcliability Constancy would be 
a better word 

Most types of tests devised by expert test con 
structors will have a high cocthcient of reliability 
But validity is another matter. Dr. Strong on 
behalf of his interest blanks found that 1) the 
scores of men during youth and their scores in 
adutthood are substantially the same; and (2) thar 
scores made by members of one occupational group 
differ from scores made by members of other groups 
Such rescarch.caguires years and years, and tens of 
thousands of dollars. There is no short cut in the 
process of validation 

We should suspect test makers who give clabo 
rate evidence of reliability but offer little informa 
Better to say frankly, “this tese 
its validity is DOT 


is perfect! 


tion on validity 
is tentative and experimental); 
yet established.” 

The factor of linguistic ability alone serves as a 
block in the validation of a test. Salesmen, 
lawyers, and newspapermen need it, but for reasons 
different from those of tcachers and preachers 
The first three use it to persuade people against 
their will, and often to mix them up See th 
exciting book written for laymen, Courts on Trial 
Myth and Reality in Amernan Justice, by Jerome 
Frank, Princeton University Press The teacher 
and preacher and some others use language for a 
different purpose. All these workers can no more 
be classed together than can an auto worker and 
a house breaker because they both use a crowbar 

It would be interesting to count and list the tests 
which have high validity. Would many more be 
found than could be counted on fingers and tocs? 
I doube it. Then let the counsclor bewar: 

Joun M. Banwne, 
22 Gray Gardens East, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Who's Who-—and Where 


@ To Our Readers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish trems of interest to or 
about NVGA members. Please let your Jour 
and about you. —Eo 


nal hear from you 
Mitton Bernstein is now employed as a 
Psychologist for the Jewish Vocational Serv- 


ice, Monereal, Canad 


Since November, 1949, Nuit J. Hickey has 
been Supervisor of Veécatuonal Rehabilitation 
on the Rochester staff of the New York State 
Education Departement Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. For the preceding four years 
he had been serving with the Rochester office 
of the Veterans administration as a Training 
Officer, supervising the VA training programs 
under Public Laws 16 and 346 for veterans in 
schools in the Rochester areca 


Paut T. Kostax has been appointed as 
Associate for Eastern Pennsylvania by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Ulinois. Mr 
Kostak formerly was an Advisement and 
Guidance Officer, Central Office, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. ¢ 


Bearrice H New York 
City Branch, Bernarp Hyman, and Gerorat 
Srrockx, of the Teachers College Branch, have 


Simmons, of the 


recently been cmploved as Vocational Coun 
selors at the Vocational Consulting and Test 
ing Division of the Polytechnic Insticute of 


Brooklyn 


As part of an in-service 
worked out in collaboration with Bennington 
he Stevens Institute, Hoboken, New 


atly was host co Nancy Heciewee 


training program 


who spent a lewecek w irk period is a train 
interviewer and psychometrician-at the Lab 
| Scudic Miss Hell 


sychologyv at 


hologica 


oratory of Psy 
wer ts a cniut 
Rennington ¢ 
the Laborato 
program for two grad 
lit for ther 


ers College of Columbia University 


ceived cre eX PCTICNK 


OCCUPATIONS 
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Haron J. Ditton, former Executive Dire: 
tor of the Pennsylvania Public Education and 
Child Labor Association, has joined Junior 
Achievement, Inc., New York, as Nationa! 
Educational Director. Dr. Dillon, a graduat 
of Boston University, received the Ph.D. de 
gree at Yale. He was a specialist in Educa- 
tional Problems for the National Child Labor 
Committee, and prior to that, supervisor in 
the Division of Secondary Education of the 
Bureau of Youth Services, Connecticut State 
Department of Education. He has been a lec- 
turer in education at Michigan State College 
and New York University and is the author 
of several books, including: ‘‘Work Exper: 
ence in Secondary Education,’ ‘School Work 
Programs,"’ and “Early Schoo! Leavers 

Ricuarp PF. Canavan has been promoted 
to the position of Chiet, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Section, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Northampton, Massachusetts. Pre 
viously he served the Section as a Psycholo 


gist. 


You Might Like to Read. . . 


yunsel ng 
Barnette'’s 


@ How Much Has Vocational ¢ 
Helped the Veteran?” 1s W. L 
report on a follow-up of 890 counseled vet- 
erans, all of whom had experienced an ad- 
Vocational Service 
New York City. 
Society's Tech 
_, ae Fe A, te 2 


process at the 
YMCA in 


Technical 


visement 
Center of the 
See The American 
Training, February, 1950 
8, 10, 11 


@ ‘Educational Implicatitons of Population 
Change in the United States,” by Newton P 
Edwards, appears in the first tssue of the 
Journal of Teacher Education. What the in 
creasingly greater proportion of older persons 
making up the American population will 
mean to the obtaining of public support for 
educational programs, is discussed The 
movement of population trom farm to city, 
state lines, and from city t 

problems 


acToss 
creates a 
possibility that certain factors now operative 
ould act to keep birth rates near the r 
cently high level over a long period of ume 
March, 1950 Pp. 3-13 


special set of 


is CC ynsidered 
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@ ‘The Family in an Aging Population’ 
is Ollie A. Randall's Be - of “the social 
cleavage which now operates to separate 
older members of society from their families 
and from opportunities for employment, to 
deprive them of their deserved share in 
activities purely on the basis of chronological 
age." Miss Randall is now Consultant on 
Services for the Aged, Community Service 
Society of New York. See The Survey, 
February, 1950. (Pp. 67-72) 


e@ ‘Part-Time Employment for College- 
trained Women” is an editorial in the January 
issue of the Jowrnal of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women which offers this 
subject as one on which investigation 1s much 
needed. although there is some evi 
dence that many college-trained women want 
part-time work, there is a dearth of informa- 
tion on the subject,"’ complains the writer 
(Pp. 94-95) 


@ ‘Age, Marital Status, and Employment of 
Professional RegiStercii’ Nurses,’ is a sum- 
mary of data revealed by the Inventory of 
Professional Registered Nurses, 1949. Almost 


40 per cent of this country's active, registered 


professional nurses are below the age of 30, 
according to this Inventory, For more in- 
formation gathered in this report, see Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing. (P. 68) 


@ ‘Selective Admission to the Teaching 
Profession,"" by Finis E. Engleman and 
Viola M. Larson, says that the time is past 
due for the teaching profession to become 
concerned about the personal characteristics, 
the intellectual capacity, and the quality of 
professional preparation of those who join 
its ranks. These authors think the selective 
process should include *’{1] guidance prior to 
application to the college, [2] selective ad- 
mission by the college, [3] guidance and 
sifting while in the professional school, and 
[4] choice of candidates for entrance to the 
job." NEA Journal, February, 1950 (Pp 
9495 


@ ‘Group Counseling: A Report on Ways 
and Means,’ by M. M. Ohlsen and A. F 
DeWitt, appears in the February, 1950, 
Clearmg House This article offers guides for 
work with groups evolved out of experiences 
in working with high school students and 
first-year college students Pp. 335 339) 


YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ 
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@ Quackery in the Public Schools," by 
Albert Lynd, thumbs a disgusted nose at 
what the author calls the “new pedagogy.” 
Of a product of present-day schools of educa- 
tion, this former teacher and school-board 
member sniffs: “His teaching experience may 
have had nothing to do with letters or science, 
it may have been in auto driving or basket 
ball or patternmaking or ‘guidance’; 

He may even wear the splendid ttle of 
Doctor, carned through researches into the 
theory and function of a school cafeteria 
He may not be able to decipher the Latin date 
on the cornerstone of his own school building, 
or to read a single word in any other foreign 
language, living or dead, or cven to write a 
decently turned paragraph in English, but 
he can lead an enraptured class discussion 
in ‘A Democratic Solution of Our Trafhx 
Problem.’ It's worth looking up a copy 
of the March Arlantic Monthly to hear such a 
tremendous snort! (Pp. 33-38) 


@ ‘How Teachers Help Students’ offers some 
examples of effective guidance done by 
teachers in different situations. See the 
Journal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, January, 1950. (Pp. 74-84 


@ Vocational Guidance—Recruitment”™ is a 
panel discussion of methods of guidance and 
recruitment of medical technicians which 
appears in the January, 1950 issue of the 
American Journal of Medical Technology. (Pp 
28-42) 


@ “Trends in the Employment of College and 
University Graduates in Business and In- 
dustry, 1950,"" by Frank S. Endicott, is a 
report on the fourth annual survey of policy 
and practice concerning the employment of 
inexperienced college and university gradu- 
ates in business and industry Reports 
were received from 169 well-known com- 
panics. School and College Placement, March 
1950 Pp. 24-31) Other articles of in 
terest appearing in this tssuc: “Fields of 
Opportumry for the ¢ ollege Graduate,”” by 
the Director of College and University Rela- 
tions of the General Motors Corporation; 
‘The Foreign Trade Community: A Survey,’ 
by the Placement Officer of City College of 
New York; ‘Pre-Sclection of Seniors for 
Interviews,’ by the Assistant to the Dean, 
at the Louisiana State University, Baton 


Rouge 
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Summer Tours 
Offered by NEA 


Teachers from all parts of the country are 
now registering for the 1950 NEA Tours to be 
conducted this summer. Booklets describing 
the itineraries and giving NEA Tour features 
are being distributed by the Division of 
Travel Service, NEA Headquarters, 1201 
Sixteenth Surect, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. The 29 tour groups scheduled will 
visit cleven tour arcas: Alaska, Cuba, Cen- 
tral America, Canadian Rockies-Pacific North 
west, Eastern Cities, Hawai, Mexico, New 
England-Quebec, National Parks, Pacif 
Northwest-California, the Rockies-Californta- 
Southwest 

All NEA members engaged 


for cour membership ‘his 


in educational 


work are eligible 


teachers, administrators, clerical: 


includes 
and professional employees, or consultants of 
any local, 
tem, organization, program, 


If space is available an adult member of the 


state, or national educational sys 
or publication 


immediate family of a tour member may join 


[hese persons must join the 


a tour group 


NEA 


Colorado Workshop Set 
for June 19-23 


An Invitational Workshop on Guidance 


will be held act the University of Colorado in 
ler problems re- 


lating ro the inauguration and 


guidance hools. Leonard 
M. Miller, Specialise in Couns ling, Pupil 
Personne! and Work Programs of the U. § 


Office of Education will be chief consultant at 


Boulder June 19-23 to consi 


expansion of 


services s 


the works | 


Training Program in Industry 
Slated in Michigan 


A training program in industry will be 
offered by Michigan State College and the 
Chrysler Corporation June 23-August 4 for 
student-personnel workers, 'school administra- 
tors, deans of students, directors of guidance, 
counselors, and coordinators. Six term hours 
of graduate credit will be granted for comple- 
tion of the course. Participants in the pro- 
gram work at many of the different jobs found 
ina major industrial plant. Industrial lead- 
ers will discuss problems with the class dur- 
ing the work week. As a part of the related 
training leaders in the field of guidance and 
counseling will meet with the students. A 
total of 40 hours a week will be spent on the 
job and in the classroom. Students will re- 
ceive remuncration tor work and classroom 
activity ,and will pay a course fee of $36.00. 
Application should be made to The Institute 
of Counseling, Testing, and Guidance, 116 
Morrill Hall, Michigan State College, East 


Lansing, Michigan 


e + a4 


Practices that Work 


“Guidance Work" ts the 
topic of a contest being held this year by 
Prizes—the first 
offered for the 


Practices that 
Science Research Associates 
of which ts $50.00—will be 
eight best short papers on this subject, and 
Closing 
Details of 


winning papers will be published 
date for z ‘ntries is August 15 

avatiable from the 
Wabash Avenue, Chi- 


the contest are sponsors 
offices at 228 South 


cago 4 
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Wisconsin Conference 
To Consider Guidance 
Guidance and personnel services for young 
children, for teen-agers, and for young adults, 
covering ages al! the way from five to 25, will 
come up for general overhauling at the 1950 
Conference on Guidance and Personnel Serv 
ices to be held at the University of Wisconsin 
June 28-30. The conference will deal with 
general counseling, human relations in the 
and the curriculum, 


classroom, guidance 


employment opportunities, and opportunt- 
ties for cooperation between business, indus- 


try, and education 

An array of speakers and resource special 
ists will highlight the conference. Among 
these will be: Edward Bordin, Chief of the 
Counseling Division of the Bureau of Psy- 
chological Services of the University of 
Michigan; H. E. Bullis, Executive Director 
of the Delaware State Society for Mental 
Hygiene; F. Kenneth Brasted, Director of 
Education for the National Manufacturers’ 
Association; Ewan Clague, Commissioner 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S 
Department of Labor: Robert Hoppock, Pro 
fessor of Education, New York University; 
Thelma Mills, Presidente of the American 
College Personnel Association; Forrest Kirk- 
patrick, Dean of Students, -Bethany College, 
West Virginia; Regina Westcott, Family and 
Community Consultant of the Milwaukee 
Health Department, and Robert Kelly, Presi- 
National Student Assoctation 
to attend and take active 


dent of the 
Persons desiring 
part are requested to make advance registra 
tion with Ralph von Guerard, Summer Ses 
sion Office, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


oe * oe 


Dental Aptitude 
Testing Program 


The dental school applicant for the class 
enrolling in the fall of 1951 will be asked by 
the dental schools to take a battery of ex- 
aminations administered by the Council on 
Dental Education of the American Dental 
Association. Dental schools have for some 
time been interested in improved methods of 
selecting from their applicants those students 
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who have those special abilities and qualities 
necessary for success in school and later in 
the practic of dentistry. Several dental 
schools have conducted their own aptitude 
tests and about stx vears ago the Couacil on 
Dental Fducation began studying the possi- 
bility of developing a battery of tescs that 
might be used by the schools for better evalu- 
ating the potential ability of their applicants 

A program of aptitude testing has been in 
operation since 1946 and all of the accredited 
dental schools have participated in it. The 
program has been conducted with a view to 
determining what particular types of tests, 
if any, could be used to predice a student's 
ability in the study of dentistry, and this has 
been done by administering the tests to all 
students admitted to the dental schools and 
studying their progress and achievement dur- 
ing their four vears in school. Ic is evident 
from the results of this experiment that the 
scores obtained can be used co assist in the 
selection of promising dental students. It 
“d that a large propor 

nts who were dropped 


has been demonst 
tion of the dental s. 
or who fatled because of poor scholarship 
would never have been admitted had aptitude 
test scores been available at the ume they 
were being considered for admission 
Applicants for admission to dental school 
for the 1951 fall classes should make applica- 
tion directly to the dental school or dental 
schools of their choice. After reviewing ther 
credentials the dental 
which applicants should take the aptitude 
tests in order that test scores be available at 
the tome that the final selection of the class 


school will decide 


is made 

Testing centers will be set up in all of the 
39 dental schools which have indicated their 
desire to cooperate in this program. Testing 
centers have also been established in about 
3§ colleges and universities located in areas 
not having a dental school as well as in areas 
in which the dental schools will not be able 
to handle the testing of such large numbers as 
are anticipated. Testing centers are being 
established in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. Applications for dental 
school usually begin arriving at the dental 
school fully a year in advance of the time the 
class is scheduled to begin. For those who 
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will apply for admission to the freshman 
lass to be enrolled in the fall of 1951, four 
testing periods are planned. A description 
of the various parts of the Dental Aptutude 
Test along with sample test questions 1s 


available. It ts urged chat those expecting to 


take the tests familiarize themselves with the 
type and kind of test items that will be em- 


ployed 

All inquiries about the requirements of the 
individual schools and about the admuinistra- 
uion of the Dental Aptitude Testing Program 
sponsored by the Council on Dental Educa- 
tion of the American Dental Association 
should be addressed to the individual dental 
school. Names and addresses of the accred- 
ited dental schools may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association, 222 East Supe- 
rior Street, Chicago 11, [linois 


Skilled Labor 
Shortage Possible 


America may possibly face a shortage of 
skilled labor in the next few vears, cautioned 
William F. Patterson, Director, U. $8. Labor 
Department's Bureau of Apprenticeship, in 
Columbus, Ohio, in February 

Addressing the first Annual Ohio Appren- 
ticeship Conference, Patterson said, *‘Statis- 
tus show that on a long range scale the 
skilled labor supply of this Nation 1s not be- 
ing replenished at a rate fast enough to meet 
the industry A survey has 
shown that there are at present over 400,000 
stablishments in the United States which 
have facilities for employing and training 
ipprenties. Ot these establishments only 
150,000 have registered programs today. It 
much-needed labor 


demands oft 


we are to maintain our 
force at its present level and expand it for the 
de velopment ot present and future industries 
there must be a registered apprentice program 
operating in cach of the 400,000 establish 


ments having such facilities.’ 


OCCUPATIONS 


Law Graduates Find 
No Bed of Roses 


No bed of roses is likely for law graduates 
the next few years, according to a follow-up 
study of the economic status of law graduates 
of 1946 and 1947 prepared by The Career News 

Among the 2,325 graduates who reported 
their employment status as of December, 
1948, a comparatively lush period for new 
law graduates, four out of 10 of those in the 
lowest third scholastic group and three out of 
10 in the middle third were not in full-time 
legal work. Only two out of 10 among upper 
third gradyates didn't have a full-time !egal 
job. Since a considerable proportion of lower 
third classmen probably failed to respond, it 
is likely that far more than four out of 10 in 
this group were in non-legal work 

Law graduates of 1946 and 1947 reported 
applying to an over-all median of 3.2 pro- 
spective employers before landing their first 
legal jobs. For women law graduates the 
median climbed to 3.9. For those graduates, 
both men and women, living in cities of 
1,000,000 or more population, the median 
was 3.8 prospective employers, while for 
cities under 250,000 it was only 2.3. One 
out of three of the 1947 graduates knocked at 
the doors of six or more prospective em- 
ployers before landing a suitable law position 

Four out of 10 law graduates landed their 
first jobs within a month of graduation 
These men and women, for the most part, had 
their jobs already lined up. For the others 
it was a different story. Nine per cent of the 
men, and 27 per cent of the women spenc six 
months or longer in job hunting before land- 
ing their first legal positions. Among law 
graduates reporting from cities of 1,000,000 or 
more, 15 per cent spent six months or longer 
job hunting, while for cities under 250,000 the 

omparable figure was only 10 per cent 

In order to obtain a better picture of the 
outlook for the placement of law graduates in 
the next few years, deans of the 54 law schools 
who had cooperated in this survey were also 
queried. Copies of the 40-page report, 
entitled “Report. of 
Economic Status of Law Graduates of 1946 
and 1947"" may be obtained for $.25 from The 
Career News, 1424 16th Sereet, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. ¢ 


Follow-up Study _ of 
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The Quiet One 


High school counsclors may find a ready- 
made public relations medium in The Quser 
One, a prize-winning locumentary film about 
the emotional rehabilitation of a delinquent 
child. The film, now available in 16-milli 
meter prints, might be used to serve as the 
body of a school Parents Day program, with 
supplementary talks about local problems or 
applications of the techmigucs involved 
The Quiet One is the story of an only child and 
vicuum of a disrupted home whose emotional 
development becomes warped through lack of 
guidance and affection, At the age of 10, the 
boy 1s the picture of dejection and bewilder- 
ment, listless and without friends, wasting his 
time playing hookie from school and roam- 
ing the streets aimlessly. He is then sent 
away to the Wiltwyck School at Esopus, New 
York, a correction school for delinquent boys 
founded by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Gradually, after several discouraging re- 
lapses, the school’s counselors under the guid- 
ance of a trained psychiatrist are able to 
weaken the link that binds this child to th 
past, and he begins to equip himself against 
his film was selected as one of 
the 10 best films of 1949 by The New York 
Times, Time Magazine, and the National Film 
Board of Review. Sixteen-millimeter prints 
are available for a fee from Athena Films, 
Inc., 165 West 46th Street, New York, New 
York 


the future 


Art Employment 


Opportunities for the protessronally trained 
limitations of the 


designer are “within the 
changing social, economic, and political pic- 
ture of our times,’ *ncreasing in America, a 
of Art Professtons om the Unsted States 
conducted by the Cooper Union Art Schoo! 
indicates. The study, published as a 112-page 
book, was designed as “‘an 

professional! art ¢ lucation in relation to art 


survey 


exploration of 


employment, from the points of view of art 

fucators, art school alumm, and employers 
in art ficlds Phe study considers 80 profes- 
stonal art schools, their entrance and academic 


standards, their degree of Cooperation within 
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industry, followed by a more detailed account 
ot The Cooper Union's admission procedures, 
course of study, and faculty The paper- 
bound volume may be obtained for $1.00 from 
The Cooper Union, Cooper Square, New 


York 3 


Public Personal Administration 


The snows of winter won't dampen Con 
ference spirits when the 1950 Annual Confer 
ence on Public Administracion ts 
held next November The meeting will be 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, November 27-30 


Personnel 


° eo ° 


Retiring Gracetully 


The man of 


woman reaching retirement age ts not ‘Am I 


Am I too 


question confronting the 


too young to retire?’ but instead, ° 
old toreture?”’ Such is the conclusion reached 
by two authors of “The Key 
Retirement,” in the March 
Journal of the American Socsety of Chartered Life 


hecause retirement 


to Successful 
iss uc t the 
Underwriter: This is 
calls for a series of personal and social ad- 
when adjustments may 
no longer be casy.”’ Say Mchkain 
and Ackerman: “‘It ts difficult to learn to live 


and work with others 


justments at an age 
authors 
It is more difhcult to 
live with others and not work. If a person 
has acquired interests external to his job and 
if he has these 
interests will be sustained, he can begin to 
think about retirement 


reasonable assurance that 


then replying to adveriisements pieate mention UCCUPAT IONS 
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Reviews of Recent Publications... By Various Contributors 


Tae Praostem or Emptoryment Srasiiiza- 
rion, by Bertil Ohlin. New York: Co- 
Jumbia University Press. 173 pages. $2.75 


HIS IS AN IMPORTANT book for anyone 
coed in problems of employment 
There has been a great deal of discussion in 
recent years regarding the remedies for un- 
employment. Many persons have argued 
that the provision of enough purchasing 
sower would automatically solve the prob- 
oa The book points out that this ts far 
too simple a doctrine 

The inflation that has taken place since 
the war in most of the countries of the world 
should be a sufficient answer. A substantial 


part of the volume ts devoted to a discussion 


of a society that has over-employment. 
There is very careful discussion of the relation 
of investment and the stabilization of em- 
ployment. Perhaps the most useful chapter 
in the book for most people will be the dis- 
cussion of Swedish policy and program for 
dealing with over-cmployment and with 
unemployment. In this chapter we find two 
statements: /‘Here, as elsewhere, the ideal 
behind the Swedish proposals is nor the 
Keynesian one of the danger of permanent 
unemployment; ‘“The proposed policy was 
based on the assumption that in certain 
periods we will probably have a tendency 
toward large employment." Here at 
least we see the frank admission that any 

! can easily create too much 


moucrn 
surchasing power. The history of France, 


too 


socicty 


taly, and every Eastern European country, of 


Greece, and of China all clearly shows it ts 
possthle but many people still act as though 
they thought enough purchasing power was 
the cure for unemployment. 

The chapter on economic stability and the 
structure of societv has many interesting 
suggestions. It is in this chapter chat we 
find the priceless comment that al! 
cannot solve their problems by inflation 
“In Sweden, we are approaching a situation 


groups 


in which most of the trade unions have to 
negotiate collective agreements at the same 
time every year, well knowing that whatever 
increases they win the white collar workers 
will get very soon afterwards, and the farmer 
as well, through an agreement with the 
government on farm prices.” 

In this book we see an able man struggling 
with the problem of attaining satisfactory 
employment, not too much and not too little. 
We see that same man also beginning to fear 
at least in part the overwhelming control 
that the state may finally exercise in this 
policy.—Harotp F. Crark, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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Tue American Coiiece, edited by P. V 
Valentine. New York Philosophical 
Library, 1949. 575 pages. $10.00 


HIS VOLUME WRITTEN BY 16 eminent 
leaders in the field of higher education 
attempts to analyze many of the issues cur- 
rently facing colleges and universities. It 
is directed particularly to those persons 
responsible for determining policies and in- 
structing in institutions of higher education 
Fach of its chapters has been written by a 
leader in some particular field or problem 
Among the chapters which are of par- 
ticular interest to personnel workers ate 
Post-War Developments,"’ by Francis J 
Brown; “Liberal Education and Specializa 
tion,”’ by T. R. McConnell; “‘Education for 
Quality,’ by W. H. Cowley; ‘Counseling 
and Guidance," by Hugh M. Bell; ‘Student 
Activities and Organizations,” by Ruth 
Strang; ‘Cultural Activities and Welfare 
Services,’ by Louise Price; ‘Selection and 
Capabilities of Students,’’ by Margaret Ruth 
Smith, and chapters on general education by 
Malcolm A poe and P. F. Valentine. 
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All of these chapters are of uniformly high 
quality and have been combined into a care- 
fully edited volume 

Active workers in the field as well as 
students preparing for some phase of college 
work will find this book stimulating and 
informative. All too frequently specialists 
are too near the trees to see the forest 
Much of the training currently given to pro- 
spective student aa workers permits 
only a limited understanding of the peace 
and issues in higher education. Similarly 
it does not always inform them regarding 
thinking and tren {5 in other aspects of college 
and administration. A book of 
this type ts a antidote for such 
weakness in Our training programs and in 
mur prof. ssional practice 

The American College 1s a superior contribu- 
rion to the current literature and should be 
added to the reading Itsts of all present or 
potential « ge or university staff members 

Rosert H. Suarrer, Assestant Dean of 
Students, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 


university 
valuable 


a] 
} 
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Teacher Counsenine, by Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Addi- 
sob Wesley Press, Inc 1950 170 pages 
$3.50 


HIS BOOK 18 WRITTEN for teachers The 
point of view 1s presented that nearly 
all personnel procedures are, and should be, 
carried on by classroom. teachers. The 
materials are exclusively devoted to what 
teachers might do. Therefore, the book 
ould have been called “Improving In- 
struction 
The major sections include: counseling in 
schools tod non-directive point of 
view. the traditional teacher; the trad: 
tional teacher in action; the new teacher in 


directive approach in the 


ay, the 


action, and the non 
lassroom 

About 50 per cent of the materials are case 
study illustrations, used to reinforce the 
various points presented. The major units 
mentioned above indicate the basic philos- 
ophy underlying This point of 
view rests 
The author 
pont ot view 


the book 
m-directive approach 


upon a m 
obviously believes 
best expresses the 


that this 
teacher's 


The DICTIONARY of 


PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES 

with the collaboration of 
70 eminent scholars. 


“By far the most authoritative book of its 
kind.” Prof. Kari Jaspe rs S400) 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 Eost 40th St., Dept. 204, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 








desirable role in the counseling program 
Because a single approach is used, the ma- 
terials, are necessarily limited to situations 
where a non-directive approach ts appli- 
cable . 
Interested teachers will find many sugges- 
tions in the wealth of case-seudy materials 
They can find considerable assistance in con- 
ducting simple interviews utilizing a non- 
directive approach. Teachers will react 
favorably to the abundance of tllustrative 
material, and to the absence of long, in- 
volved, aimless and highly theoretical ma- 
terials 

In view of its title, the volume has several 
limitations. Ir is based on too limited an 
approach to counseling itself. It covers too 
narrow a range of teachers’ responsibilities 
The teacher's role in helping pupils 1s not 
adequately presented. Almost no attention 
is given to the teacher's part in a compre 
hensive program of guidance services. Very 
little emphasis is placed on the nature of or 
need for skilled individual counseling. No 
attempt has been made to relate the work of 
the teacher to a comprehensive program of 
guidance services 

This volume will be helpful cto individuals 
needing primary. assistance in the use of non- 
directive techniques in many classroom situa- 
tions. It is an indication of an increasing 
recognition of the vital role the classroom 
teacher plays. This reviewer believes that 
there is a need for objective and helpful 
materials which will encourage classroom 
eachers to make increasingly able contribu- 
tions to the programs of guidance services.— 
Currorp Ericxson, Doerector, Institute of 
Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michigan 
Strate College, East Lansing 
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Acutevinc Maruriry, by Jane Warters. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 
349 pages. $3.00. 


NDER THIS CHALLENGING TITLE the author 

writes with the worth-while purpose 
of bringing in non-technical language to 
“you who are seeking maturity a relatively 
comprehensive picture of your major problems 
in achieving maturity, to offer you informa- 
tion to help you in dealing with them, and 
to make known to you certain sources of aid 
thatmost of you wil] find available"’ (page 8) 

Miss Warters actually achieves a somewhat 
bewildering survey, emphasizing and de- 
scribing major problems in achieving ma- 
turity rather than suggesting solutions. The 
resources she names for help are not unusual 
The book reports much chat is better said in 
the references cited at the end of each chap- 
ter. Much of the material is excellent in 
itself, but it is poorly arranged and labo- 
riously reported, considering the adolescent 
from 12 years to adulthood as the intended 
consumer. One questions the appeal of 
sentences 17'/, lines long in the midst of a 
pseudo-conversational style that often bor- 
ders on maternalistic advice-giving and some- 
times leaves a confused, questioning im- 
pression. 

The author has a personnel point of view 
and may be committed to a sound philosophy 
of counseling, but at times she slips in the con- 
sistent presentation of her material. For 
example, see page 142: “‘If, however, you are 
still running to parents, to teachers, to big 
brothers and sisters, and to others for help 
in dealing with problems that you should 
now be able to handle yourself, you realize, 
of course, that you have not met with suf- 
ficient frustration in the past and that, as a 
result, you are now badly spoiled. You 
should begin at once to try to unspoil 
yourself by attempting hereafter to deal with 
all future problems with as little help as 
possible or without any help at all and since 
exploratory behavior involves trial and error, 
you can expect to have to cope with further 
frustration in the form of crror or failure.” 


If the book could be completely rewritten 
as a survey for assisting 4 

with adolescents, it would be a more effective 
volume. The author has numerous com- 
ments to make about adults’ attitudes toward 
adolescents. In several spots misguided adult 
behavior in regard to adolescents 1s discussed 
in such a way as to leave the impression that 
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ilts in working: 
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the basic problem lies in the adult rather 
than in the adolescent adjustment. This is 
unfortunate since there is so little the adoles- 
cent can do about adult behavior. No 
doubt the author meant in these instances to 
help the adolescent adjuset his own behavior, 
but more often than not, she arouses a feeling 
of futility 

The vocabulary of thx 
far from ‘non-technical’ 
uses such terms and phrases as the following 
without definition or explanation: ‘‘develop 
mental experiences,’ “dynamics of the mat 
uration process,’ ‘principles of interpersonal 
relationships,’ “‘adjustive behavioral pat 
tern,’” “optimal growth,’* “‘sublimate their 
pleasure-secking impulses,"’ “symbolic com 
pulsive behavior.”" How many 14-year-olds 
will know what the author means when she 
says on page 240, ‘Repression is as apparent * 
and as significant in psychasthenias as in 
conversion hysterias.''? 

Further confusion arises from the several 
ifstances where on some study and thoughre 
it becomes clearer what the author probsb/) 
meant to but did not. For example, 
carly in the 
a period in which 
look to others for support and guidance 
Then in the following paragraph she gives 
more adequate emphasis by saying that the 
period of striving coward 


book 1s certainly 


when the author 


say 


text she defines adolescence as 
“the individual ceases to 


adolescent is ina 
maturity No doubt she meant to say the 
adolescent begens co rely less heavily upon so 
much help and support from other: We all 
understand how basically the adolescent ts 
sall utilizing in a major way, but in a dif 
ferent way, the help and support of others 
As a matter of fact, does any growing person 
ever ‘cease to look to others for support and 
guidance’? What she meant is apparent to 
anyone with sufhicient background, but she 
did not say it clearly 

Some of the material ts strangely arranged 
In the midst of a chapter on ‘You and Your 
Body"’ is a section on mental growth dealing 
with the face that level of intelligence 1s 
determined by both constitutional and en 
vironmental! factors. There 1s a slight 
pointing of the discussion to the need for 
maining health but otherwise the two and 
one-half pages scem out of place 

The middle portion of the book, ( hapters 
7 through 11, dealing with “You and Your 
Frustrations’; ““You and Your Feelings of 
Inferiority’’; ““You and Your Adjustive Be- 
havior’’; ““Adjusemént Through Goal Attain- 
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ment and Through Substitution’’; “‘Adjust- 
ment Through Deception and Retreat’; 
Some Characteristics of a Neurotic Per- 
sonality’’ might serve older adolescents but 
only under careful leadership and with dis 
cussion to make the material clearly’ and 
properly oriented. The illustrations on over- 
coming frustrations seem more descriptive 
than therapeuri 

The discussion of infertority implics that 
the adolescent should feel guiley if he ex- 
presses his inferior feelings in a negative 
way (which he often cannot help doing 
As stated on page 155, © Feelings of inferiority 
are unavoidable’ They are unpleasant and 
they make us uncomfortable but none of these 
facts justify our showing such feelings 
by disparaging others, by being too sensitive 
and blame, by being too re- 
sraisc, by being overconcerned 


to criticism 
Sponsive to 
with self and by 
others ] 

This emphasis on changing our feelings 
simply by wanting to and understanding 
that we is a bic shallow. Em- 
phasis might better be placed on outlining 
constructive approaches to the problem of 
handling and directing our feelings. None 
of the type of material presented by Wrenn 


avoiding association with 


ought to 


in his Developing Self-Confidence is presented 


or mentioned here 

The two chapters on “You and Your 
Adjustive Behavior’’ deal with the familiar 
mechanisms of adjustive behavior (sublima 
rationalization, projec- 
again, 
An average adolescent 


tron, 
tion, displacement, et 
scriptive 

already fragile ego would 
liscurbed at secing 


compensation 
These are, 
tar too 
reader with his 
posstbly be confused and 
so much of his own behavior outlined with 
the implication that it is undesirable A 
reader who recognizes himself in the pages 
receives little suggestion as to what to do 
himself now that he is so well de 


Hercagain the material seems better 


about 
scribed 
idapted to lul he -_ line } 
adapted to adult use in the understanding and 
recognition of adolescent behavior 

“Some Characteristics of the 


is written in order to 


The chapter, 
Neurotic Personality,’ 
assist in understanding human behavior in 
general and not with correction as a purpose 
Since the book is supposedly for the normal 
! in helping him correce and adjust 


vf shis chapter 


aK olescent 


his own behavior, the value 
! 
wicys- 


as written is highly doubtful. Most ad 
cents have relatively immature relationships 


others, are often beset with fears, 


with 
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anxiety, and worry, and are especially prone 
to psychosomatic attacks; therefore, the 
chances are that those adolescents well 
enough endowed to understand the chapter 
at all, but lacking the perspective of ex- 
perience and psychological background, 
would be convinced they are neurotic. Col- 
lege teachers of abnormal psychology know 
how their students must constantly be re- 
minded of the need for perspective, attention 
to degree of symptoms, ¢tc., to keep them 
from ascribing to themselves all the symp- 
toms they read and hear about 

Some of the best material in the book is 
mtained in two chapters on “You and 
Yourself." Aside from the opening para- 
graphs of the first of the two chapters (Chap- 
ter 5) and one dubious paragraph on page 
100 beginning, ““And while we are on this 
subject,’" the material seems very helpful 
The emphasis on feeling independent and 
reacting to reality ts well outlined 

The chapters on “You and Your Life 
Work" and “You and Your School” contain 
onventional material. In the chapter on 
You and Your Post-School Training™’ dis- 
cussion of privately endowed schools of 
higher learning is omitted, likewise the 
ollege day program as an ai hin choosing a 
‘ rllege 

In summary, the book ts too technical and 
abstruse for the adolescent; it is 
phrased in dubious, 
which the adolescent might 
at certain points. For 
loes not nike straightforward adult reading 
ither. Miss Warters undoubtedly has a 
superior fund of knowledge and understand- 
ing about the adolescent, but unforrunartely 
she has not presented it appropriately to 
fulfill her stated purpose.—Lawrence Riaos, 
f Students, DePaaw University, Green- 
Indiana 


average 
advice-giving terms 
come to resent 


these reasons, it 


Dean 
castle, 


Orr to Cotiece, by Suzanne Gould Emer- 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
1949. 149 pages. $2.00 


son 
( ompany, 


RECENT NORTHWESTERN graduate who 
A herself had a purposeful, well-rounded 
college experience packed with meaning 
and fun, Suzanne Gould Emerson writes in 


Off to College sage advice to the young girl 
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who is embarking upon a college carcer 
The book common-sense approach 
written in chatty and campus ver- 
nacular. Its although j 


has a 
style 
contents, intended 
for the new college miss, can bring the high 
school counselor up to date on the current 
campus scene and can help parents to under- 
stand it. College personnel othcers, too, will 
find here inspiration for orientation talks to 
treshmen 

Practically tool-proot, Off to College antic- 
ipates all questions that will baffle the col- 
lege neophyte. The answers start with the 
choice of a college and take her through 2 
consideration of all the other choices she 
will need to make along the way— choice of 
room decorations, courses, 
activities, sororities, and boy-friends. Ad- 
vice given without offense will stimulate her 
thinking on such subjects as budgeting ume 
and spending money, and will help her 
attitudes toward the problems 
smoking, drinking, and 

smooching Such samples of wholesome 
hints—among others—will endear the author 
to college administrators and faculty: ““Try 
to get to school the morning you are duc” 
““Nevef cut the placement exams" It 1s 


lorhes. lueeaee 


evaluate her 
of blind 


lates, 
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folly to miss a class and depend on getting 
notes from somebody. else Avoid fitting 
time instead of 
htting time to your subjects” House- 
mothers and counselors are human and 
should not be ignored or treated rudely.”’ 


subjects to vour schedule 


The author's description of a typical school 
week with its hectic pace and its tempting 
distractions, her caricatures of male animals 
to be dated, and the idiasyacrasices of room- 
mates make rollicking good reading and ex 
tremely good sense 


« Underlying the author's light-hearted, 
by 2eewewoach is a serious note which 
she frequcatly—and rightly so—teiterates 
She urges only those who have a well- 
defined, previously formulated purpose to 
go to college and climinates those who go 
for fun, a husband, or socia There- 
fore girls,”’ she writes, not con 
scientiously try to learn, cry to every 
thing possible out of college, and take it 


stay at home and give 


graccs 
who cd 
yet 
scriousty should 
others a chance colleges are too crowded 
to house a body unless the mind 1s active.’ 
Lucire M. Scnever, Assrstant Dean of Stu 
dents, DePauw University Greencastle, Indiana 
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1. a practical approach to counseling which draws on the best features of 
professionally recognized theories 
an evaluation of counseling principles, techniques, and results 
descriptions of practices that have proved effective in high schools and 


colleges 


4. actual interviews and cases illustrating key points 


5. authors well-known in the field: 


SHIRLEY A. HADARIN, Ph.D 
Professor of Education 
Northwestern University 


Cloth bound; 380 pages; $3.50. 


end 


BLANCHE B. PAULSON, M.A 
Coordinator, Division of Gwidence 
end Counseling, Chicago Public 
Schools 
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ENGINEERING 
McGutre and 
Mas 
In 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Proression, by John G 

Howard W. Barlow. Cambridge, 
sachusettrs: Addison-Wesley Press, 
19590. 194 pages. $3.50 


N A COMPREHENSIVE Manucr, although at 
| times brict, the authors survey the major 
hiclds of engineering, expounding its history, 
scope, basic prin iples, « mployment, working 
onditions, major branches, and occupation 

This section ts particularly help- 

texts include an all-encom- 
y of the following branches of 
acronautical agriculeural, archi 
civil, electrical, geo- 
al, mndustrial, mechanical, and petro- 
um. To make the informauion concrete 
the authors given illustrative problems that 
pertain to each of those major fields of engi- 
offering typical examples of the 


ummary 
ful, tor tew 
assing sury 
cnginecring 
tecrural, chemical, 
j 

hOgt 


] 


neering, 
vocabulary, diagrams, and processes involved 
They are the kinds of 


in finding a 
lementary that be solved 


olution 


problems may 


students who are not fully grounded in 


by 
mathemats 
lo give 


and physics 

a student a clearer insight into the 
subject matret that he will study 
the authors present the 

valuc, and purpose of che 
supporting stu rT he engineering cur 
ngineertng drawing, 

octal sciences, chem 

¢ sections are supple- 

uibli visual 
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types 
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riculum——-mathem. 
the humanities 


ography, 
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tands ’ fcatu is the 
Engineering Problems, which 
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Handbook of 
CORRECTIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Robert M. Lindner, Ph.D. 
and Robert V. Seliger, M.D. 


HE INTENTION of this volume is to 

provide constant guidance in their 
work to the prison physician, psychiatrist, 
psychologist, social worker, administrator, 
and custodian, and to point the way to 
better rehabilitation measures in our in- 
stitutions of detention and custody. 
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California Occupational Briefs Farm Ma- 
chinery Mechanic; Farm Advisor (County Agent), 
Automobile Mechanic. Salesperson, Woren' s 
Apparel (All dated September, 1949 A vail- 
able on request trom Bureau of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, Sacramento 14, 
California. Three 
Mimeographed 


and four pages cach 


Occupational Information M nographs Shoe 
Repairman lb ereman, X-Ray Technician, 
Revised The Vocational Guidance Cenrre, 
205 Avenue Road, Toronto §, Ontario, 
Canad Pp. 4each. $.10 cach 
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National Apprenticeship Standards: Photo- 
engravers in Commercial Establishments 
National Apprenticeship Standards for Com- 
mercial Establishments in the Photoengraving 
Industry. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
“Pp. 23 


Provisions of the nationa 


Free 


1s and how they 


and functions 


stan lar 
may be applied locally, the organization 
of local jyount management-labor apprenticeship com 
muttees, qualifications tor en pl yment as an 4p wentice, 
work processes, hours of 


the term of apprenticeshiy 
and other 


work and wages, related class 


provisi ms reiating to a pe gran 


sO Instruction 


llave 
Rehabilitation Act 
Adminis 
Othce 


Characteristics of Disabled Veterans W) 


Prolled l nder 


November 3 


the Vocational 
a / iv4ds 
traction Information Bulletin LB 7 11 
Rehabtlita- 
Administra 


Veterans 
Assistant tor Vocauonal 
and Education, Veterans 
Washington 25, D 


ot the 
tion 
tron, 


hargec 
t the nati 

Rehabilitatnon A 

led 


alter a» 


Criterta for Evaluating Gutdance Programs im 

Form B, and Hew + 
Fevaluatine Curdance Programs m 
Secondary School Mis 3317 Mis 
3317a, Othce of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, Occupational Informa 


Secondary Sch L'se the 
Criteria for 


and 


OCCUPATIONS 


| May 


tion and Guidance Service, Federal Securiry 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 33 and 
18, respectively. Available on request 

Prepared as a report to the Eighth National Conference 
of Seate Supervisors of Guidance Services, the Crstersa is 
lesigned to help in the establishment and development 
of guidance programs in local schools. Of interest ¢ 
supervisors, counselor trainers, administrators, 
supervisors, counselors, and the teachers with wh 
they work 


state 


Reprints from The Career News, 1945 


Journalism; Accountants Law;  Apprentice- 
ships. Robert Shosteck, B'nai Brith Voca- 
tuonal Service Bureau, 1424 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. ¢ Pp. 8; 8; 8, and 4 


$.20 cach 


discussed, requirements, carnings, 


Job furures are C i 
opportunities, advancages, and disadvantages considered 


bibliographies listed for these areas of work. Summaries 


are neat, succinct 


Financing Education in Effictent School Di 
tricts. Francis G. Cornell, William P. Mce- 
Lure, Van Miller, and Raymond E. Wochner 
Bureau of Research and Service, University 
of Hlinois College of Education, Urbana, 
Illinois. Paper bound. Pp. 163. $1.25 

A study of school finance in Illinois. Chaprer heading 
include Pupil Distribution, School Districts an 
Dollars’; ‘Background of Illinois’ School Finance 
Problem"; “‘Reorganizing School Districes”’; 
parable Units for Coste Analysis’; The Combined 
Stare-Local Pattern of Financial Support A Hyp 
thetical Plan of Opamam District Organization”; 

The Scope of the Transportation of Pupils’; “School 
Housing for Larger Attendance Units,” and appendixes 


i 


Job Descriptions for Girl Scout Professional 
Workers. Girl Scouts, National. Organiza 
tion, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17 
Catalog No. 20-154 Pp 36. $.50 

Purpose of this pamphlet is co “‘set forth 
meant by professional work in Girl Scouting, to describe 
each of che different jobs performed by professional 
workers and che qualifications necessary to do those jobs, 
and to suggest ways of adapting these job descriptions 
to fie the Girl Scout council where the work is done 


“ hat is 


} 


Expanding Rele of 
Labor in the American Economy. Waldo: } 

Fisher. Bulletin No. 18, Industrial Rela 
tions Section, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena 4, California. Pp. 26 
$1.00. Available: Bookstore, California 
Institute of Technology 


The Government and 





f 


1950 | PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Advance and Growth. Baulie- 

t Bureau, U. S. Department of 

232 Superintendent of Docu- 

ments, U. S. Government Printing Ofhce, 

Washington 24, D. ¢ Pp. 88. $.30 

This volume is a popularized version of the Bureau's 

bulletin Wormers Occupations through Seven 
reviewed on the December, 1949, Occupations 

s simpler, briefer, and is also quite weil 

It is intended to serve young women who are 
job they want to d Highly 


ciors 


Women's Jobs 


tin of the Women’ 


Labor, No 


technical 
Decade 


lecide what 


Offerine in the Fields of Guidance and Person 
nel Work in Colleges and Unaversities, summer, 
195 Misc. 3162 Rev. 1950. Willard W 
Blaesser and Clifford P. Froehlich. Division 
of Higher Education and the Division of 
Vocational Education, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. ¢ Mimeographed.) Pp. 50. Free 
Supply Limited 


Includes courses offered in guidance and other phases 
4 student personnel work, summer, 1950, as well as 
training plans, conferences, 
be held during chat come 


workshops, cooperative 


i scutes, and the like t 
fsstenments for Personal Advancement 
Verne Steward and As- 

South Gare, California 


Self 
Verne Steward 
sociates, Box 226 
Pp. 64. $.75. (Price to readers of Ox 
cupaTtions, $.50; 20 per cent drscount to book 
stores 


ial productivity 


i case pers 
led are assignments to improve 
habi xcupational goals, 

a and prestige, et 


Employment Outlook for Engineers. Bulletin 
No Labor Statistics, U. § 
Department of Labor. Pp. 119. §.§0. For 

t t 
the Superintendent of Documents, 


968. Bureau of 


sale by 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing 


earnings, and «x 


this fast-growing 


High Seb Staff and Size of School. Ells 
worth Tompkins and Walter H. Gaumnitz 
Circular No. 317, The Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Washington, 
Dd. ¢ For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C 
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Ax deration of specialized staff in secondary schools 
and its relation to size of enrollment and type of or 
ganization 


The National 
School Ofhcers, 
Washington 6, 


Osr of Educats “ 
Council of Chief State 
1201—-léth Street, N. W 
D. C., 1990. Pp. 32. §$.25 

A statement adopted at the annual meeting of the 
NOCSSO after preparation over a period of years De 
signed to serve as a guide tor improvement of education 
systems throughout the nation, with particular attention 
to the responsibrlines of state departments of education 


System 


for such improvement 

Survey of Selected Personnel Practices in Las 
Angeles County, 1949. Bulletin No. 17.) Pp 
74. $2.% Selected Personnel Practices of Large 
Employers in Los Amgeles County, 1949. Cir 
cular No. 18. Pp. 12. $1.00. Industrial 
Relations Section, California Institute of 
Technology. Both volumes 
California Institute of Technology Bookstore, 


available at 


Pasadena 4 

Results of a survey undertaken for the genera! purpose 
# providing employers with additional information ot 
personnel practices in Los Angeles County, and to supple 
ment existing sources of data published by the Industrial 
Relations Section 


a 


Ameri & Vt er Patan 
Robinson and Ryland W Bulletin 
24, National Council for the Social Scudies, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Sereet, N. W., Washing 
ron, D. ¢ Pp. 51. $.25 
Teaching Pr 

to democrats 


John 7 


Rergh7i 
Crary 


blems'* and ‘Teach 
thinking The 
u the potential teacher 


lacludes sections 

ing Conc 
unit stays Close . moerns 
user and attempts to serve as a practical guide by succe 
ively discussing rights, 
yman rights inco the curriculum, what 


mportant concepts to be develope 
{f he arca and tor 


eprs in 


problems teaching human 
how to get 


should be taughe, 


basic materials fur teacher analy 


”# Das iateria?, af { " cots with 


sGent use, sources } 


1agested non-prescriptive activitic 


Correction 


Your Job Future After High School 
Bureau Leaflet. Pp. 8. $.05. Available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. A discount of 25 per 
ent 1s allowed on orders of 100 or more 


Women's 


This leaftet may well be worth the §$.50 it 1s walued ar 
in a December, 1949, lisang. However, it is instead onc 
# the few to-be-recommended products now availabic 
for a nickel. Readers may remember chat ic was rated 
in these columns as ‘cleverly illustrated and planned ¢ 
arouse student interest in early pob planning 
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Arkansas 19445 


Calitornta 


Colorado 1925 


Connecticut 1929 


Delaware 1950 
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District of Columbia 
sh Samler, Advisement & Placement Serv 
; 


» C. 1922 Pres, J ‘¢ 

WV. Pres., Edwin W. Davis, Dir., Washington C 
University, Washington 
\e Emily T. Thornton, Counselor Paul Jumior H S., Washi 
Treas., Marian C. Friedman, 7545-—-9th Sc... N. W., Washingt 
N. W., Washingt 


Pres, Helen B. Gray, 1§9 Randolph St 
V. Pres, Edward J. Queen, $7323 Place, N. E , Washingt 


Sec., SE. Jackson, Couns., Cardoza H. S., 9th and Rhoxic Isla 
4 


ileen H. Davis, 1947 Vermont 


North 1948 es., Richard }. Anders 167 Bul 
Pres., James A. Martin, 25 

Treas., Helen I. Siwia, Mar 

. Frank M. Richardson, Ir 

Pres, HL. Dries, Chiet, \ 

Treas., Marguerite Clarke 


Hlorida 


(C,eorgia 
Pre R. Travis Osborne, 34 


Archer : ‘ 
V. Pres., Enerstine Bledsuc, ( 
\ec.-Treas.. Anne Seawell Ler i 
Arhens 
Pres., Helen Thomps City of Aclanca Pe | 
Pres... G. H. Fort, Statis. & Acceg., City Ma 
Vec.-Treas., Maribel! Richardson, Murphy Higt 
Pre Donald M. Gray, Savannah Pablic &! 
V’) Pre William R. Lowe, Verera Adm: 


Anna Lou Friedman, Savannah I 


) 


e Trea 


Hawa 
H 


Clare eR. Fe 
Pre Stanley 
Elwood P Geo 


Jack Stoller, 


Illinos 


Chicag 


Indiana 

sty, i oy Ceotral it 
Pres., Emmet Talley 
] murth, 7) 4e? 


sepn 


Certra 
» South New fer 


Trea 
. Lawrence W. Hess, Fort Wayne 
Pres, Wallace Beer, Empl. Sug ( 
Mary Hull, Dental Hy gic 
Victoria Gross, Dean of Git i 
Pres, Harold Hargrave, Dar Wf Gt La Port 

V. Pres., Russell C. Bowers, Vet. Adm. Office, Notre Dame | 

Mary Hoopengardner, 225 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


Trear., Helen Goppert, Washington High Scho South Be 


Pres, T. C. Ruggles, Dea 
V. Pres., E. R. Lorenz, V 


«c.-Treas., Ray Bryan, | 
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Kansas 1924 


Kentucky 1946 


Louisiana 


Loumsana ly 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Massachusetts 


eat n 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


OCCUPATIONS 


Mate Supervisor, 


inseloy 


LeBlanc, 2606 Prycan: 
Rehat \ 

10th 
ian, La. Se 


s Di 


South Portland H 
Princ., Aroostock 
Arthur Sprague, Portland Jumior ¢ 


hester Whitney, Public School, 3 E. 25et 
becca C. Tansil, Seate Teachers College, 
Burroughs, Eastern H. S., 334 Loch Raver 
Walter D. Scheid, 3 East 25th Se’, Baltimore 18 
William E. Jones, 422 N. Arlington Ave., Baleimore 
Reuben F. Jones, 2432 Woodbrook Ave., Baltin 
s E. Brown, $06 Laurens St.» Baltimore | 


glass Johnson, 2316 Montebello Terrace, Baler 


Maiden, Potomac State College, Kayser, West V 
est Minka, Guidance Dir., Fore Hill H. S, ¢ 


y Byers, Guidance Dir, Allegany H. § , ¢ 


Hanf, 18 Springfield St., 
Chapman, High Schoo!, Hingha 
Adan Hore! Puritan, 990 Comn 
N. Aborn, Studear Empl. Burea 

! Wallace, 27 Rosea 
Vacant 
ne M. Barrette, 102 Chésenur St 
X. Hogan, 1055 Essex St, Lawre 
Steele, Ass Dean, Sy 
Theinert, inselor, Tect 
s., Forest Park Ir 
Dept. of Educ., Div 


weester Bows’ Club, 33 Massa 
ahan, Providence St. Jr> HS 

mart, 150 Bernard Rd, W 
Worcester Boys’ Trade HS 


‘ Cyril Se 
(srand Bivd 
Detrore 


dH Sf 


a 





Lansing 1941 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Hearst of America 


Se. Louis 1925 


Montana 19348 


Nebraska 


Omaha 194 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 


Binghamro 


1946 
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Pres., Raymond Hatch, Inst. for Guidance, Michigan Scate College, East Lansing 
V. Pres, George Myers 

Sec., Norman Dunn, Michigan Scate College, Okemos 

Treas., G. Raymond Turtle, Coord., Tech. H. S., Lansing 


Pres., Kenneth A. Millard, Asst. Dur, Steud. Pers. Serv., Macalester College, St. Paul 5 

WV’. Pres., Henry Borrow, General College, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 

Sec.-Treas., John B. Smith, Asst. Mgr., Personne! Depe., First Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis 


Pres, Minnie E. Dingee, Dir. of Guidance & Counseling, 226 Lib. Bidg., Kansas City 6 
V. Pres., James F. Musser, Supt. Empl. T.W.A., 111 W. G St, Kansas City 
Vec.-Treas., Edward M. Carter, Dean of Men, Park College, Parkville 

Pres., Laurene Bamber, 3424 Cambridge Ave., Maplewood 17 

V. Pres., Kingsley M. Wientge, Route 1, Box 115, Glencoe 

Sec.-Treas., Rosalie Kniep, 7307 Maryland Ave., University Cary § 


Pres., A. L. Comer, High School, Twin Bridges 
WV’ Pres., Ralph S. Kriecland, Guidance Director, Public Scho Lewistow 
\ec.-Treas., Truman Cheney, State Supr., OIGS, State Dept. of lnser., Helena 


$$ 


Pres., Glen R. Wilson, Personnel Mgr., Westera Electric ¢ 

V. Pres., Mollie Lamb, 1116 Union Pacitic Bldg, Omaha 

Sec., Margaret |. Carter, YWCA, $06 South 17th Se., Omaha 2 

Treas, Kathryn Patrick, Goodwill Industries, 101} N. 16th Se , Omaha 


| 


Pres., William H. Atkins, School of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
WV. Pres., Isabel Capwell, Dir. of Guid., High School, Arlingt 
ec.-Treas., Jean Pascoe, Dir. of Guid., High School, News 


Pres., Gladys Mercereau, Union Eadiwort H. §S., End: 
V. Pres., Elizabeth Plankinton, Triple Cities ¢ cec, | 
Sec., Marjorie Bush, Columbus Jr. H. S., 164 Hawicy Se 
Treas., Gilbert Shultz, J shoson City H. S., Main St., J 
Pres., Carl Colvin, Columbia High School, E. Greenbus! 
V. Pres., E. May Sligo, 28 Glen Ave., Scotia 

e¢.-Treas., Lillian Ross, 2 Fuleon Ste., Cohoes 
Pres., John McAnaney, Dir. of Guidance, Public § 
V. Pres., Jane C. Kendrick, Porter School, Syracuse 

e., Helen MacKnight, 107 Whewell Se., Syracuse 
Treas., Charles Stover, Vice Principal, Ceneral H. S., Sy 
Pres. (acting), Gladvs Hamlin, High School, Oneonta 
. Pre vacant 

ec., Isobel Clark, N. Y. State Employment Service, 25 
Treas., Rosanna C. Bagg, Hantingron Memorial Library, ‘ 
Pres., Seymour Beardsley, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst., 
b’. Pres., John David, Sewanhaka H. S., Floral Park, I 
lec, Mary Patton, Great Neck H. S., Great Neck, L. |! 
Treas, Theresa M. Bedell, Baldwin H. S., Baldwin, L 
Pres, Donald J Nelson, Couns., North Ir. H 
oP Berry J. Loomis, Dir. of Guid., | 

Ire (scorgianna 

Fall 
Pres, Clarence Moseman, H 
| Pre , Ward Drais, \ Y 
ec - Treas . William, Nusacn 





$70 OCCUPATIONS |May 


wish Occupational Council, 1841 Broadway, New York City 


New York Ciry 192 Pres., Eli E. Cohen, Je 
H. Coleman, N. Y. State Employment Service, 1359 Centre Se , New 


V. Pres, Marguerite 
ork City 
fec., Goldie K. Kaback, CCNY Educational Clinic, 139th Se. & Amsterdam Ave., New 
York City 
Treas., Ely B. Robieschek, Christopher Columbu S.. Astor & Colden Aves., 
Bronx 


Pres., C. C. Upshail, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 Seate Se., Rochester 4 
V. Pres., Alfred A. Johns, Roch. last. of Tech., 65 So. Plymouth Ave., Rochester 5 
Natalie J. Leonard, Irondequoit H. S., Titus Ave., Rochester 
, W. Douglas Jack, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 Srate St., Rochester 4 
, Michael! Barry, $14 W. 122nd Se., New York City 
Pres., Martha Heyde, 120 Cabrini Bivd., New York 33 
Alice M. Splain, 108 S. Broadway, Nyack 
Treas., Margaret Keith, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 
Pres, Harold D. Watson, Co. Edu. & Vocl. Extens. B4., Carme! 
Pres., Joseph Ryan, Portchester Jr. H. S., Portchesegr 
, Helen A. Smith, New Rochelle H. S., New Rochelle 
Treas., Philip V. Castelli, Harrison H. S., Union Ave 4 Harris 


nas W. Kennelly, Dir. of Psych. Clinic, 119 Crosby 


Ma: Dir. of Guidance, City Hall, Buffal 
tz, Girls’ Counselor, Bennett High Sct B 
W. Sixth Se., Jamestowsr 


North Caroliga 


Pres., Paul J. Armstrong, 308 YWCA, 80 W. Center, Akror 
. Laura M. Ort, Ohio Bell Tel. Co., 90 West Bowery Sc., Ak 
Robert B. Heuser, Dir. of Guid., Cuyahoga Falls Sct 


ipr., OIGS, State Depe 


, W. F. Bietikoter, ¢ apital Univ., 990 Seymour Av 
Treas., Helen S. Fuller, Rehab. Serv. tor Blind, 451 Oak Se 
Rev. Wilfred Dirr, Elder H. S., Regina & Vincenr, ¢ 

Pres., Abraham Jacobs, Rehab. Service for che Blind, $ 
4 Mato Se, Cancinnatr 
Margaret E. Hall, 3545 Zumstein Ave., Hyde Park, ( 

anect D. Keys, 895 Rockdale Ave., Cancinnar: 

her George W. Nagel, Dean of Business Ad 
Marthues, \ . Cou », Rike-Aun 
er, Roosevele H.S., Davt 

r., Univ. of Dayton Gu 


Northeastern 1924 c\ . Jewish Vocational Service, § 
lege, Dept. ot P 
Jr. H. S., 1625 E. 55, 
on Adams H. S., 3417 
{ Guid., Whiemer H 
Emp! et Mur ‘ 


rt 


Oklahoma 
Okla t , t ‘ First Natl. Bank, Okla ba City 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, Ok:ahoma City 
t Women, Central State ( gc, 


cage, 
Oklahoma State Federation of Labor, Ok 
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Oregon 1942 
Pres., Ray J. Haas, T & I Coord., Union H. S., Forest Grove 
V. Pres., W. T. Johnson, Dean of Boys, Union H. S., Springtield 
Sec.-Treas., Charlies P. Zacur, Teacher-Counselor, Union HS. Canby 


Pesnsylvania 
Cenrral 19% Pres., Clara Casner Carpenter, 640 Fitth Ave., Williamsport 
V. Pres., Dolan K. Loree, Principal, Jr. H. S., Hollidaysburg 
Sec.-Treas., Zura E. Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milcon 
wad We Pres., Frances A. Raho, R. D. 2, Muhlenberg Park, Reading 
V. Pres., — Hilgendort, 328 Windsor St., Reading 
See., Grace Trout, Reading H. S., Reading 
Treas., Edwin B. Yerch, 1305 North Lich Se. Reading 
Pres., Ellen Connell, Dir. of Guidance, Pub. Schools, Ad 
Sec.-Treas., Mary H. Walker, Child Study Depr., Pub. Sct 
Pres., Donald J. Diffenbaugh, Derry Townst ip P. S., He 
V. Pres., Benjamin F. Olena, Hershey Industrial SXhool, He 
Sec., Galen C. Kilhefner, $35 S. Mt. Joy St., Eluzabethrow 
Treas., Kenneth Grosh, H. §., Elizabethtown 
Pres., Paul Lilly, Keystone Jr. College, La Plame 
V. Pres., L { Lennon, 310 N. Webster Ave., Scrantor 
Sec., Gertrude Freedman, 1511 Myrriec Ave., Scranton 
Treas., Marie Lesniak, 1315 Prospect Ave., Scranton 
Prez., R. D. Matthews, School of Education, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phi 
V. Pres., C. J. Barnard, Southeastern Catholic H. S., 7th and Christian Se 
phia 4) 
f Tom W 
rtd _M Ad 
Pres., James Tomb, Couns., Fifth Ave. H. $., 1800 Fitth Ave., Piresbargh 19 
V’. Pres., Leanore Allen, Couns., Prospect Jr. H. §., Prospece Se., Pitesburgh 11 
«., E. Beeneta Andrews, 372 § Highland Ave., Pietsburgh 6 
Treas., Joha H. Moore, 1002 Winterton St., Pitrsburgh 6 


Bull, Pier Shox f Bus, Adn Philadelphia 2 
claide Hawk, 3355 North Park Ave., Philadelphia 4 


Puerto Rico 1940 


Pres, Maria Luisa Lépez, Asst., Supr OIGS, ~ # Education, San Jose 
Scho 


V. Pres., Manuela Caloca, Couns, Induser. Arts , U. of P. R., Rio Piedras 
Sec., Juanita Rivera Asencio, Couns., Rio Piedras Sr. H. S , Rio Piedras 
Treas., Fernando Denis Stevensoa, P. O. Box 746, Rio Piedras 


Rhode Island 1928 
Pres., Bernard J. Buonanno, 35 Lookout Ave., No. Providence 
V. Pres., Flora S. Curtis, 38 Armistice Bivd., Paweucket 
Sec., Newton P. Leonard, 341 Sharon St., Prowidence 8 
Treas., William R. Loughery, 24 Firglade Ave., Providence 


rT 


Tennessee 

East Tennessee 1940 Pres., Frank D. McClelland, Dew t Students, Maryville College, Maryville 
V. Pres., Sarah Ketron, | alinerto Lane, Oak Ridge 
See., R..F. Thomason, Univ. ot Tennessee, Knoxville 

; Treas., Elnora Paul, 725 “. Fitch Ave., Knoxville 1 

Middle Tennessee 1940 Prer., William H. Fitts, Page Road, Nashville 
V. Pres. PB — 1910 Church Se., Nashville 
See., Ava Sellers, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
Treas., Lucille Atkerson, State Dept. of Employ. Secur., Nashville 


Texas 
Houston 1946 Pres., John H. Anthony, Personnel Counselors, M & M Bidg., Houston 
V. Pres., Fred Weiner, Jewish Voc. Serv., 1100 Blodget, Houston 
Sec., Olga Colle, 1205 Kenwood, Houston 
Treas., Jonn Woodward, St. Bd. for Voc. Educ., $37 Melle Esperson Bidg., Houston 
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Utah 1947 


Vermont 1948 


Virginia 1951 


Washington 


“attic i 


West Virginia 


Tri-Stare 194 


Wisconsin 
Milwauk 


Wyoming 
W poming 1932 


Dominion of Canada 
Reitish Columbia, 19458 
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Pres., Emory A. Morelli, 1037 Third Ave., Sale Lake Ciry 3 

V. Pres, Ralph V. Bachman, $80 F Se., Sale Lake City 3 

sec., Josephine ¢ alder, Dept. of Rehabilitation, Vet. Hospital, Salt Lake City 1 
Tveas., Norris Boyd, 2230 So. 20th E, Sale Lake City 6 


Pres, Robert R. Wilson, Dir. of Guidance, Bratticbor 
V. Pres., (vacant 


ec.-Treas., Elizabeth Hunt, H. S., Bellows Falls 


Pres, Charles J. Schollenberger, Dir. of Trais Dan River Mills 
V. Pres, A. J. Mapp, Asst. Princ, Woodro lson H. S., Portsn 


Sec.-Treas., Retne Lassiter, Placement Couns., John Marshall H. $ 


Pres, Alma V. Armstrong, 4536-—-16th Ave., N. E., Seattle 
Pres., A. G. Warwick, Route 1, Box 1657, Kent 
ec., Eugene E. Downer, 800 ird Ave., Seattle 4 
Treas., R. H. Rehbock, Roosevele H. S., 1$ch Ave. & E 66th Se., Seattle § 
Pres., Dee L. Snyder, Voc. Appraiser, Guidance Center, College of Puget 
Tacoma , 
V. Pres., Floyd W. King, Empl} Progr. Superv., Employment Security Dept., Tacoma 
ec.-Treas., June Young, Se Enpl Couns., Employment Security Dept., Tacoma 


Sound, 


LR 


Prey, W. H. Cornetet, East H. S., Huntingtor 
b. Pres., Madeleine Feil, Marshall College, Huntingt 
ec. -Treas , R. E. Dwight, Couns., W. Va. Se. Empl. Serv., 716 Fourth Ave., Hunting- 


Pres., T. J. Kuemmerlein, Supr., Dept. of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee Pub, Schools, 
Milwaukee 

V’. Pres, D. Weston Day, Pers. Mgr., Chain Bele ( 

Sec.-Treas., Estelle R. Stone, So. Division H. S., Milwaukee 


1600 West Brute St., Milwaukee 


Pres., Floyd C. Cummings, Dir. of Guidance, Neenah H. 8 , Neenal 

\’. Pres., Ben A. Sullivan, Dept. of Student Pers. Sev., Univ. of Wisconsin, Ext. Div 
Milwaukee } 

Sec., Jean McNary, Bur. of Pers., Wisc. State Emp!. Serv, Madison 

Treas, Edward E. Richards, Voc. Appraiser, Milwaukee Voc. School, Milwaukee 3 


Pres., J. R. MacNeel, Schiool of Education, Univ 
Pres... Guy P. Franck; Univ { Wyoming, Laram 


Iva A. Schubert, Te Cor 


ec -Treas., iltar of Wyoming 


Laran 


46th Ave., Vancouver, | 
sch Ste., Vancouver, B. ( 
> Quesnelle Drive, Van 
, Stewart Murray, Di ruid., Dept. of Educat: 
.G. E. Perry, Asst. Dir. of Guidance, Dept. of Edu 
: r! gham Set., Halitax, N.S 


* 


15 Hickman St., Glace Bay, N 


C. M. Hockridgc, 
Pres., James Grant 


Treas, At ¢ McK 


ployment Service, St. Catherine 
Iview Ave., Toronto, Onrar 
{ Career Planning, 357 Hunter Se 





Admissions to Professional Membership Since October 31, 1949 


Abbotr, Constance E 
Adams, Elvin 
Alexander, Rosa L 
Allegrezza, Tore S 
Alpert, Ida 
Alemayer, Alvin A 
Anderson, John R 
Angel, Grover L. 
Arbaugh, Wiliam A 
Arnold, Dwight L 
Te any ee | PF 
Barber, Jo : 
Bare. Joho W. 

Barr, John A. 
Barrett, Harry O 
Barry, Michael $ 
Bartick, Mary C 
Beard, Campbell B 
Bedell, Ralph C 
Bedford, James H 
Rennert, Raymond T 
Berg, Irwin A 
Bernstein, Leon 
Berry, Jane B 
Bigman, Gertrude T 
Blake, Ellen W 
Bledsoe, Ernestine 
Blocksma, Douglas D 
Bluetr, Charles G 
Blum, Lawrence P 
Borsclair, Esther C 
Boriff, Joseph A 
Boyle, Carrie E 
Boyle, Marybelle 
Brackett, Warren 
Bradlyn, Samuel 
Brainerd, Charles N 
Bray, Frances L 
Bromley, Merton C€ 
Brostof, Theodore M 
Brown, Manuel N 
Buchanan, John P 
Byrne, Richard H 
Ca 


assady, Ora H 

assart, Donald L 
oleman, Marguerite H 
ondice, Lillian H 

woke, F. Morse 
wrough, Clifford | 


ij 
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Listings for Revised Directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies 


The Ethical Practices Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
announces that its Durectory of Vocational Counseling Agencies will be revised for 1951. 
Publication will be in January, 1951. All agencies or individuals practicing voca- 
tional guidance or vocational counseling who would like to be included in this 
listing and who meet the minimum standards of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association are urged to write to Campbell Beard, Executive Secretary, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

Since thorough investigation is made of cach application, it ts necessary for appli- 
cations to be received well in advance of publication date if they are to be incluted. 

The charge for the original investigation and listing is $25.00. The charge for a 

hange in an existing listing 1s $10.00 
NatHan Koun, Jr., Chairman 
Ethical Practices Committee 
National Vocational Guidance A 
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